

























































































































TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





Judge Parker for Sars Inde- 
pendence ; 


Our Part in Keeping China Neutral 
Cartoons : Old China in Hot Water 
Side-Lights on the Subway Tavern 
Cartoons: Protecting Free Trade. . 
Democratic Drift to Watson 


Cartoons: Helping Hands for the 
G.O P. 


Our National Toleration of SE Pi 
A Pennsylvania ‘‘ Exhibit ’’ es 
The South and the Constitution . . 
Topics in Brief . 





LETTERS AND ART: 


The Despondent Situation of the 
American Stage . 


Still Another Artificial Language . 
Petrarch According to Italian Critics 
The Stevenson Memorial in Edinburgh 
The Real Merit of Wordsworth 
Whistler as a Prose Writer . 

The Ethics of Sensational Fiction 

A Plea for a Literary Clearing-House 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 





Mental Treatment for Mental Disease 
How a Trolley-Car is Run : 
Electric Transmission of Pictures . 
The Electric Light in Horticulture 
Sand as an Antidote yee 
Another Food Substance in Wine > 
Science Brevities . 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 








? 


Scottish Comment on the Free-Church 





Crisis . ; 

The Need for Graduate Schools of 
Theology . es 

The Visit of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ‘ : 

Roman Catholicism and the = Hegre 

‘¢ Despised and Rejected of Men’’: 
Artist’s Sermon 

Mormonism Defined and Detended . 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





Kuropatkin’s Genius in Evading the 
Japanese . 


How France Will Wage Her War 
with the Vatican 

Colonel Younghusband’s Uithininial 
to the Grand Lama ? 

The International Tension Over Chi- 
nese Neutrality , 

Anti-American Policy of the Turkish 
Sultan . 

A British Outburst Salient Russia 

Cartoons: Outpetering Peter and Pe- 
tering Out 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received 
Current Poetry 
Girveet Begats.. ©. eat 
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EDUCATIONAL 





TRAVEL 












State 
for 


spring waters 


expensively 
couraged. 


TUTORIAL SYSTEM 
FOUR YEARS OLD. 


Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


130 Boys from 25 States last session. Largest 
of Virginia. mcr gen A ge, ga 
Universities, Government Academies, or 


1,600 feet above sea-level ; eins see 
proverbially ny and besutifal nies of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 


velops obedience, promptness, health, manly 

gymnasium and athletic park. 
and exercises in open air. Boys from pesca a of ees 
ment and eahare ad desired. Personal, 


psi 


Captain WI. H. KABLE. A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Private School in 


aR Rn 


tone. Parental discipline. Military training de- 
; Fine, shady eee, 


‘All manly sports en- 


individual ins’ 
Standards and traditions high. ACAD EMY FO TY. 
$300.00, catalogue free. Address 














A school for ails and young women located o 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded and within easy reach of the 
and varied educational institutions for which 
— in ton isfamed. Faculty of atures 
rs 0 


e bighest grade. Enla 

Ber of, furnished rooms. Refined 

r of pupils in the boarding department limited to 

00. Preparatory, Certificate and oon ee Cou 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms, a year. For ‘or 
catalogue, address 

F. MENBFEE, President, 

Third and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 




















Miss C. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 


THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud.- 
. W. An ideal 
Advant of 
. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art usic, Litera- 


ture, nguages, etc. 
For iNlustrated circular 
V, address. 
Miss C. E, Mason, LL.M, 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


for the spesstor education of young ladies. Nine months 
abroad vi: Sing cight eight ._“—— under university toa. Onte 




















at usual sch Some tember sailing, Limi 
logue. Mrs. Walter Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N. H 
Seventieth year Opens Sept. 
New York 2, 1904. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3: to 6 P. 
University es 9 oy Classes, eetage 
8tol0 P.M. Grants degrees o: 
Law School) tvs., itm. nav. 
PDD PALL Tuition, $100. For circulars 
address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 


Washington Sq., N.Y. 


LEARN LAWsoxe 


We can teach you by mail. a ene. 

rience enables us to say th 

Our thousands of uates ~t Lary Pian 

endorsed Mo lawyers and Ceres Three 

courses: College, Prep 

law. Liberal sevens. Special offer 

mow. Catalog 

THE wer CORRESPONDENCE : SCHOOL OF LAW, 
1 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich 















: New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Established 1861, 
WORRALL HALL AcAcemy 


For general education, college preparatory or best business 
courses. An ideal home-school. Personal rsonal instruction. Special 
care for small ag naked Abed may hy t 2. Write now for — 
trated catalogue. Ad: . C. NICHOLS, Headmaster. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is 
the oldest and best school in the 
world teaching ELECTRICITY 
exclusively. Theoretical and 


t ractical course com a 
n,.One ear 


Students actually construct Dy- 

amos, Motors and electrical 

instruments. Graduates hold 

0od positions. Twelfihk year opens September 28. 

Apply for Catalog to B iss ee Scheol 
218 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
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“This sprightly story is 
one of the most BAC 
able of the year.” 

— Washington Star © 











Mrs. Whittaker 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” etc. 


**One of the most charming things about 
the story is the vein of pure, unc enging 
love that courses through, it, soothin 
the sensibilities that have been jad er 
the artificial and affected in vot or stories.” 
—Baltimore Herald, 


At all bookstores $1 net; by mail $1.11 

















Ghe 
FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


An IBMustrated 
of Travel and mene 
MORE THAN -128 PAGES MONTHLY. 
and character indicated by the 


Its 
Fre titles of articles tt that have appeared 
in recent issues; all profusely illustrated : 


Among. Golden P. - - Kirk Munroe 
Marb need. ae - + M, Imlay Taylor 
Neve Sd, i bells, ae ae . R, aka Gee er 
Eleven rs 0! Aftern - Cy Warman 
Gels ight on the Neekats Kathleen L. Greig 
Golf in the Rockies, = "Henry Russcti Wray 
n - Henry Russ ra; 
In Barbara esnle’s . 
C. Harbaugh 
AE Music, - .- ~~ Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’ otty Gelts Fs + Bessie H. Dean 
meee ifs—Poem, - Josephine W. Hard 
Niagara’s ric Envi - . Dorr 
The Land of Liberty and ds, 
Nature's Treasure-house, - Y MoT W. havo 
ature - rl W. Mayo 
n the Golden Yukon, Hyde Preston 
Pittlo Histories oer 
AnH c Dereti ~ ,Sharlotte Philip 
Where Lincoln “gg tats 
The Poets’ Corner, - » ea 
ian ae iltiam Wait Wait 
bscriptions for the naling of -1904 and for 
18. will be pga hod up to December 31, 1904, at 
the rate of oe countries 


1.00. 
. Commenci Sonar E 1, 0S the pabeerigtion 
rice will be $1.00 years foreign countries: 
50. At news stan cents per copy. 
GEORGE H. DAN yey Ram my 
Room No. 176 7 East 42d New York. 











The Way of the World 
reg the World’s Fair 

g Four Route 
To S st. Louis 1904 


Write for folders and booklets. 


Wansgs J. Lyncu, 


1 
- _ @.P.&T.A. 
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“Tt is 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York J 
Charles Dana Gibson: 
like a trip to Paris.” 


The Real 222" r ne 
Latin Quarter nis’ pzorssery 
* Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
of Pari 


illustrated, 1.20. 
Publishers, New York. 
Frederic Remington : “ You have 
By F. Berkeley Smith eft nothing undone.” 











Ghe SCHOOL QUESTION 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT @ 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 

schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGENCY, 
2824 Fisher Bullding, = « « €hicago, Ml. 
We en ofa profession 

sltaktions ‘are 


MORE SALARY [sii games 


A ere tion ot sex. Would you like 
+h oO ox, ou like 

to know what itis! Write us. ‘ 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. F, Philadelphia, Ps, 








G INLAND 
WATER Ti ae oe ON 7 On THE AMERI- 


[HUDSON RIVER} = 
BY DAYLIGHT | mrt war 





Leave New York8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M, Sundays excepted, 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


CHEAP RATES ¢:i"o:2" 


aS ows 
ra 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL VREIGHT CO, F:3 





Yankington, 
We secure 
ers to the above | 
wn Leno 





SEE THAT CLIP? [co 
iiE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

the nest sheet 
thickness, 


ebooks, @ drafts, to 
voices. etc. Put up in 
especially for desk conven 
Sample box 15 cents, post 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. ¥. City. 





























CYCLOPEDIA OF pppeavis DATES 


erence com: of 

A: co mig gt pens 5004 
to A.D. . 

= half Sconce, bik, tal full *moroceo, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pupushers, NEW YORK. 











Readers of Tux Lirzrany Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





“New York” and “Albany” 








Whom Will You Vote For? 


AN EXCELLENT PORTRAIT OF YOUR 
CHOICE FOR OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


Mounted on heavy board, actual size 11 x 14. 
Mailed to you for 25 cents. 


These Portraits are not cheap lithographs, but are 
reproduced from the negative, each one separately, by 
the very latest method, which is known as the P oto- 
Gelatine Process. 

These Portraits are the satent Jct teas approved 
by the prospective candida 


Copyright, 1904, Pach, N. Y. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

We have a few of these handsome portraits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Judge Parker remaining on hand 
from the stock provided for our summer subscription 
campaign. 

Send us 25 cents while there is one left for you. 

-THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 
2-to-20 Astor Place New York 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


( NOTICE. Formerly known by another name, and always rank- 
S ing with the highest in merit and with the lowest in cost, this new 
edition embodies such extensive and important additions as make this Cy- 
clopedia the latest in the field, as well as the best of all for popular use. 








The Polyglot Cyclopedia 


NEW EDITION ALWAYS PRIN 7/NG 


40 Vols., Nearly 30,000 Pages and 7, 000 Illustrations’ 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeach- 
able evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, yours is referred to oftener 
than any other.—Rev. J. MILER, Roselle, N.‘J. 
Cos is a fraction of the price of any other of similar. | 
gives a delightful touch of con- magnitude and merit. 





An Ideal Revolving 
Bock Case 


venience and utility possible to 
no other Cyclopedia because of 
big, clumsy volumes. 

Put in the best light, in the 
most-used room of home, it be- 
comes an ornament and an hon- 
or superior to any other posses- 
sion of so little cost, and places : 


“The learning of all the ages; 

The rie of all the sages 
On ‘ ‘ 

At the Hae of your hand, 

The glance of your eye.” 











The Scottish Medical and Surgical Jour- 
mal; “It is fitted to prove a stimulus to thought 
upon a subject of much importance to the medical 
profession.”’ : 





Nerves 
in Disorder 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
Author of “ The Unconscious Mind,”’ ** The Springs of 
Character,” ‘* Faith Healing,” ** Personal and Do- 
mestic Hygiene,”’ and ‘‘ Handbook on Physiology.”’ 
This work seeks to dispel ignorance re- 
garding all functional nerve diseases and 
to set forth scientific principles for success- 
fully treating these troubles, not only by 
* og - but also by the sufferers them- 
Present-day life tends to work the 
brain harder and the body less. This ten- 
dency is resulting in an increase of nerve 
disorders, in a growing menace to bodily 
health and strength. Dr. Schofield shows 
how to find out the causes of this wear and 
tear of the nerves. He cites many cases 
of sufferers. He explains many cases of 
remarkable cures. In regulating the econo- 
my of health, in attaining the even balance 
between body and mind vigor, in avoiding, 
checking, or curing all forms of nervous 
troubles this work will be found invaluable 
to both physicians and laymen. 


12mo, Cloth. 218 pp. $1.50 Post-paid. 





PUBLISHED BY 


Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., N.Y. 














of Michigan. 
It is an ideal, handy 
Ideal Form. size—the only such 
Cyclopedia. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J. F. 
Crooker, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New York. 


. Library of Universal Knowl- 
Itisa edge, embodying the learning 
found in the languages of the world’s four 


most enlightened and virile races— English, German, 
French and Latin—all in English, of course. 


Magnitude It is the largest but 


one of al] American 
Cyclopedias. 


ey the information that nine out of ten persons 
look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica.—A. 
D. Beecny, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 


s4 Most people will prefer it to any 
Merit. other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 


Certainly worthy of a position side by side with oth- 
er works of this character.— Pres, HARPER,Chicago. 


Up-to-Date Sharply up-to-date— 


more truly so than 
any other Cyclopedia can be, because of its 
novel form and plan. 


Every title is pronounced —a feature 
liked by all, and possessed ‘by no other 
Cyclopedia, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 


I find myself continually consulfin 
‘ things that are said about it. —HENRY. pat Rocers, LL: D., Ex- 
Northwestern University, Evanston, ill. 


Easier Terms of. payment than offered ‘by any 


It deserves all the 


other Cyclopedia: 


I would rather have it than the — Dictionary.~Cuas. E, Tay- 
Lor, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps 


atlas size, instead of being foolishly folded and scattered 
among many volumes, 


Meets more fully my we of the perfect Cyclopedia than any work | 
have ever examined.—F. S 


largest, best, most numerous, are in a sep- 
arate volume (making 4r volumes), full 


Fircu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State 


Big Type and handy form make it 


the easiest for the eye of 
any Cyclopedia. 


Although 1 have several I always refer to yours in 
preference.—ApRIAN ReEyNOLDs, Desan, Kan. 


. convenience and comprehen- 
Unique . 


siveness cause its use ten 
times to once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than 
all the rest.—Dr. I. T. Corron, Charleston, W. Va. 


Revolving Book Case ** 


the 
Cyclopedia at nominal cost. $ 


In all respects answers my e mr ly 
hensive, accurate and compact.—Pror. Day, of Yale 


No Agents. You will not be “hound- 


ed” and humbugged by agents in conse- - 


quence of writing to us. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 
first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia—Scnoo. 
JouRNAL. 


: Your money back 
Trial Offers. 5 °xfer oo days’ 


use you are not satisfied. 


Inclose this coupon for sample volumes, cloth 
or half morocco, either or both, prepaid, for a 
nominal payment of 50 cents =e and money 
returned on return of them. 





Further particulars free on request. — [L. D.] 











84-85 Bible House, New York 





‘ My sole regret, that it is mine to give 
only one life that my dear land may 
live 


enc ge ear enemas seen ee TT 


For back numbers of THE LITERARY DIGEST. whole 

CURIOSITIE OF LAW AND LAWYERS | numbers 192, 576, and 624, or for semiannual Indexes 
“Tnnumerable good PRA he Setieine a> ts a for Vols. 1, 16, 18, 20, and 25, returned to us at once in 

profession. We know of no volume better adapted good condition, we will pay ten cents per copy. Pub- 

to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- || lishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 44-00 East 23d Street, 

man.” —Green Bao Tete $3.00 | New York City. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK | — emote scenes tae 





NATHAN HALE “rsrasor 


By William Ordway Partridge, Sculptor 
The Story of Nathan Hale’s life anda 
study of his character. $1.00 net. By 
mail $1.10 Natuan Hate 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubsa., N.Y. 

















THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 
22 Ee RI bE CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS A ready- rg cam hes andbook of interesting and useful 
FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT and stories of animals and the woods in ** Kuloskap cw phe ~ pte historical, geographical, commercial, 


é and political, about our new possessions. By THOMAS 
The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. goc. the Master.’ Send for handsome illustrated circular. | CAMPBELL-COPELAND, 16mo, Cloth , So cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Port Arthur 


and Sevastopol 


A recent despatch from St. Petersburg = : “ The 
Novoye Vremya publishes an editorial on the parallel 
between Port Arthur and Sevastopol, og out that 
the ports are identically situated, Golden Hill corre- 
sponding to the Malakoff, Dalny to Eupatoria, Admiral 

lexeietf to Admiral Nachminoff, and the Xetvizan to 
the 7ria Sviatitelia, but the editorial warns the Rus- 
sians to abjure fatalistic beliefs.’’ 

No clearer and more accurate description of the 
memorable siege of Sevastopol, in which this city 
withstood an almost continuous bombardment 
during eleven months, has been given the world 
than that written by Count Leo Tolstoy, at that 
time a young officer in the Russian forces. Tol- 
stoy’s graphic portrayal of the long defense is given 
to the English-speaking world in the initial volume 
of our handsome Library Edition of Tolstoy’s 
Complete Works, entitled 


“Sevastopol” 


And Other Military Sketches 
By LEO TOLSTOY 


A new translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude, 

i ily approved by the author. This book relates 

author’s own experiences, sensations, and reflec- 

tions during this most noted siege of modern history. 

The translation has been authorized by Count Tolstoy, 

who has specially commended it for its accuracy, 
simplicity, and directness. 

The Morning Leader, London: ‘‘ No other mod- 
ern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol’ in the completeness 
and directness with which it unveils the realities of 
war, There are picturesque glimpses in Mr. Kipling’s 
vulgar stories of fighting. But the strongest meat Mr. 
Rising can provide is milk for babes ide Count 
Tolstoy’s seemingly casual sketches, which yet com- 
prehend with merciless amplitude the whole atmosphere 
of war.”’ 

The Atheneum, London: ‘‘ Thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfactory, not to say authoritative.” 


AN AID IN PICTURING PORT ARTHUR 


Intense interest is now centered in the progress of the 
siege of Port Arthur, but as The Wail Street Journal 
says : 

“The most dramatic, not to say, tragic, event in the 
world’s history in a generation is going on at Port 
Arthur, without independent, trained, journalistic ob- 
servers in a position to give a full, connected account of 
the affair. he meager cablegrams convey but a mere 
outline of the stupendous battle that has been so long 
in progress. Yet it is easy to understand the fearful 
nature of the struggle. Nothing since our own Civil 
War, or at least since the Franco-Prussian war, can 
compare with it. Even the assault on Sevastopol 
sinks into insignificance besides this attack on the 
Gibraltar of the East. Such scenes of heroism, such 
sacrifice of life, such delirium of passion, such wonder- 
ful control of the modern mechanism of war, have not 
been witnessed by this generation. The attack on 
Port Arthur will pass into history as one of the great 
events of the world.’’ 

While there is no Tolstoy within the lines at Port 
Arthur to tell the world the story of the siege, we can 
get a clear idea of the character of the Russian defense 
from the matchless picture of its counterpart given in 
the above work. 

WHAT COUNT TOLSTOY SAYS 
OF THE TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATION 

** Better translators, both for knowledge of the two 
languages and for penetration into the very meaning of 
the matter translated, could not be invented.” Of 
their translation of Sevastopol Tolstoy also says: ‘‘I 
think I already wrote — how unusually the first 
volume of your edition pleases me. All in it is excel- 
lent: the edition and the remarks, and chiefly the 
translation, and yet more the conscientiousness with 
which all this has been done.” 


“SEVASTOPOL” is the First Volume 
of Our New Library Edition of 
TOLSTOY’S COMPLETE WORKS 
Stories, Plays, Folk-Tales, Essays, Discussions on 
Theology, Religion, Social Questions, Art, etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. 26 Volumes. $1.50 each. 

The volumes will = ged in uniform style, but each 
will be independent of the others, so far as numbering, 
paging, etc., are concerned. They will be octavos in 
size, bound in extra ge ribbed olive cloth, tasteful 
cover designs in gold, printed on choice gilt top, 
deckle-edge paper, good-sized type, illustrated with pho- 
togravure frontispieces, etc. ‘** Sevastopol’ now ready. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














“Wipe Out Imperialism, Parker says, 
Is the Paramount Issue —#ew ror neano 


What is Imperialism ? 

Is it an American policy ? 

Is it a recent policy or one long established ? 

Is it good or bad? 

Should it be “wiped out” or preserved ? 

What should be our attitude toward the Philippines ? 


ALL THESE QUESTIONS AND MANY MORE REGARDING 
THIS “PARAMOUNT ISSUE” ARE ANSWERED IN 


THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


Author of “The Spaniard in Histery,” “ Connectives of English Speech,” ete., ete. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says under the title “‘THE BOOK OF THE WEEK”: 

‘** The Imperial Republic’ is an able and comprehensive plea in favor of expansion. 
The judicial tone of the work and its cogent reasoning will undoubtedly attract and hold the 
attention of thoughtful and earnest men throughout the country. This ic of expansion is 
undoubtedly the most absorbing one of the day, for we are now, as Mr. Cleveland once 
remarked, confronted by a condition not a theory; and that we must improve and make 
the best of this condition can not be denied even by those who have been steadfastly 
opposed to expansiun as a theory of our government.”’ 


CHAPTER TITLES INDICATINC ITS SCOPE 


‘*Itis for America to do that new thing among nations, to make an imperial domain a republic.’’ 


I, The Ghost of Impvrialism Vil. The Highway to the Orient 
Il. Our Traditional Policy VIII, The Empire of the Pacific 
Ill, **Entangling Alliances” IX. The Debt of Humanity 
IV. The United States as a Sea Power X. Colonial Policies Contrasted 
V. Trade Follows the Flag XI. The True Colonial Policy 
VI. The Imperial Language XII. Possibilities of Our New Possessions 


COMMENDED IN UNQUALIFIED TERMS 


Spirited, Forceful, Unanswerable. Commands Attention of Thoughtful 


aders. 
The Chicago Tribune: ‘It is a spirited and 

unanswerable brief for expansion. Mr. Fernald’s | ,, Zhe Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati: 
style is polished, forceful, full of magnetism. His This book is altogether timely. It considers facts 
outlook is broad, and bold, and frank. His patriot- | #24 questions of present interest, and will not fail 
ism is infectious, his knowledge accurate and | '© command a wide and thoughtful reading. . . . 
voluminous, his logic sound and close-woven. His | #2 exceedingly interesting and attractive book. 
treatise has a unity and directness that can not fail Strong and Dignified Argument, 
to win the admiration of the most hostile reader. 


The author’s crisp, cheery, sturdy flow of patriotic 
eloquence will speak widely for itself.” 


Of Great Interest to All Americans. 


Hon, Wm. P. Frye, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C,: “It is a valuable book and one 
of great interest to all Americans.” 


Discriminating and Stimulating. 


The Newport Daily News, Newport, R. I.: 
“It is a discriminating and stimulating book, which 
will give the reader matter for meditation.” 


The Detroit Free Press: ** Whether the reader 
accepts the author’s conclusions or not he must 
acknowledge the wide research, the logic and the 
strength which he employs to fortify his position. 
The book is in no sense a résumé or newspaper 
articles or congressional speeches. Itis a thorough- 
ly original discussion of expansion from the point 
of view of a scholar, a student of history, and a 

triot. His discussion of ‘Our Traditional Policy’ 
s one which will be studied with keen interest. 
Mr. Fernald has made a strong and dignified argu- 
ment from his point of view ; one which by reason 
of its basis on precedent and fact is entitled to 
respectful study and consideration.” 





IMPORTANT MAPS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN EXPANSION 


United States—Area, Acquisition, and Transfer of Territory. 


The Hawaiian Islands. 


Comparative Map of the Atlantic and Pacific Areas. The West Indies. The Philippines. 


12mo, Cloth, Appropriate Cover Design. 


Price, 75c., postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjeyehle reading, and can 
by 


not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.””—Daily Evening Telegrap 


Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 


the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 


40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 





Readers of Tae Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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74 SETS GIVEN AWAY 


We are going to give away, absolutely FREE of cost, 74 sets of the most interesting LIBRARY OF LITERA- 
TURE ever published. This is a rare opportunity. It will interest you. We have on hand, bound in cloth, 74 sets of the 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 


There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less than half price, upon easy monthly payments, 
and to give away with each of these 74 sets, FREE, one set of 


Knight’s Library of Half-Hours with the Best Authors 
In Six Magnificent Volumes. Worth $12.00 per Set. 


HE ‘* LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES ’”’ are strong, vivid stories as well as good history 
No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 
“Frederick the Great and His Court ” is the most remarkable romance ever issued. 

‘** Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “ Joseph the Second and His Court” are marvels for interest and instruction, 

“Sans Souci” and “ The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivaled in the entire domain of historical romance. 

All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest 
always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popularity. 

Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these veloute, and their lives and actions are described in the 
most interesting cf imaginable. In reading these romances one really feels they are a part of the time and 
people they are reading about. 

Below we give the contents of one volume. This will illustrate to you how interesting the entire set of 18 magnifi- 
cent volumes must be. ° 


APOLEON AND BLUCHER. Napoleon at Dresden. Frederick William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Na- 
poleon and the White Lady. Napoleon’s High-born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden, The Last Days 
of 1812. The Conspirators of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht Blicher. Recollections of 

Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath. Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defection of General 
York. The Warning. The Diplomatist. The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomatists. The Attack. The 
Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and an Armis- 
tice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. The General-in-Chief of the Silesian Army. e Ball at the City Hall of Breslau. 
The Appointment. After the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. The Traitors. Napoleon and Metternich. Deliverance of Ger- 
many. On the Katzbach. Bl cher asa Writer. The Revolt of the Generals, The Battle of =e The Nineteenth of 7. 
October. Hannibal Ante Portas. Bl cher’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Mapoleon’s New Year’s Day, ‘Lhe King y 
of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. 
On to Paris! Departure of Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and Morning Near Paris. Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES /7.-\” REE 
These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes = oxy {ic fiat instructive and entertalving books ver puts 4-7” LIBRARY 
Napoleon and the Queen of Frederick the Great and His ished in the English language, and they will cost you 4 OFFER 
russia Family only $1.00 a month for a few months. 
The Empress Josephine Goethe and Schiller Description of the FREE Knight's Library 
Napoleon and Bluecher The Merchant of Berlin, and of Half-Hours with the Best Authors SO 
Queen Hortense Maria Theresa and Her This work contains the very best that has ever Awe/ 
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Prince Eugene and His Times Times 
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f « This is a practical, helpfal, inspiring and efficient ' 
assistant to all readers in the work of missions in our 
churches.”—The Watchman, Boston. 


Holding the Ropes 


Missionary Methods for Workers at Home 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 
Author of ** Fuel for Missionary Fires,” ** Fifty Mis- 
sionary Programs,” ete., etc. 


A volume of practical plans and suggestions for 
stimulating individual interest and directing the 
efforts of missionary societies toward the most 
effective work. 


“NOTHING APPROACHING IT IN HELPFULNESS” 


W. L. Amerman, Chairman New York City Chris 
tian Endeavor Union: “** Holding the Ropes’ is just 
what the clever title implies, a manual of church 
practise in working for missions. It is suggestive 
stimulating, concise, and up-to-date. Ido not Enow ot 
anything in print approaching it in helpfulness to 
pastors or general workers for the missionary cause.” 


12mo, cloth, 235 pages. $I net; By Mail, $1.09 
\FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














Forward Movements of the 
Last Half Century By Arthur T. Pierson 


A description of the conspicuous philanthropic, mis- 
sionary, and spiritual movements of the past Afty years 
intended to be an aid and inspiration for future efforts 
in the service of God and man. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 














The Searchers 


A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 
truth, sin. By MARGARETTA Byrpg. 12mo, Cloth, 
452 pp., $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














BY CLARA MORRIS 


Author of ‘‘Life on the Stage,’’ ‘‘Stage Con- 
fidences,’’ ‘‘A Pasteboard Crown,” 
** Left in Charge,”’ etc. 








Volume VII. of the Hour-Glass Stories 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Ohe TROUBLE 
WOMAN 


In this pathetic little story the author tells 
of the ** Trouble Woman” who, altho hav- 
ing suffered more than the usual measure of 
human misfortune during her tragic life, 
was always the first to lend her hand and 
sympathy to neighbors when they were in 
distress of mind or body, with her uniform 
remark: ‘Do you call that trouble? Well, 
Idon’t!”’ 

Kila Wheeler Wilcox: **It is one of the two or 
three short stories which have caught my heart as 
in a trap.” 

Mrs. Helen Marsden, Boston: ** | was so struck 
by the pathos of it that I sent it to a friend of mine 
in Toronto who is well nigh crazed by trouble. 
The story helped her as it helped me. Now she 
writes, saying that the little story has been doing 
missionary work for a year. If I could afford it I 
would scatter it by the thousands.” 


Small, 12mo, Cloth, Dainty Cloth Binding, Half- 
tone Frontispiece, Ornamental Cover, 40 
cents net. By mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


























Detroit Tribune: ‘‘ As a technical work itis of 
interest to every medical man who makes use of electric 
currents in his practise.’’ 


Electro-Diagnosis 


AND 


Electro-Therapeutics 
By Dr. TOBY COHN 


Nerve Specialist, Berlin 
Translated from the Second German Edition by 


Francis A. Scratchiey, M.D. 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation 
of the principles of electricity, and the latest research 
as to the psychological effects of electricity upon the 
human body is given, with a conservative discussion of 
its therapeutic value. The author avoids abstruse tech- 
nicalities, and his explanations of instruments are made 
clear by means of drawings. Physicians and medical 
students will find definite directions for making elec- 
trical diagnosis, with the most careful instructions for 
applying the electric current to the muscles, 


Baltimore American: “It gives concisely all 
that is important ia electro-diagnosis, and in electro- 
therapeutics all that is of positive value.” 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: “It is 
a work of great scientific importance. .. . is sche- 
matic method is gradually modified and rendered prac- 
tical by the addition of those variations which will be 
found in regular practise. In his discussion of electro- 
therapeutics, the author is less pedagogic and more 
advisory.”’ 


With 8 Plates and 39 Illustrations 


8vo, cloth, 293 pages, illustrated and thor- 
oughly indexed. #2 net. By mail, $2.13 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Do you wish to 


attend the 
SPOTLESS 
TOWN 
DISTRICT 
SCHOOL ? 


It has eleven 
classes, all set forth 
in a little pamphlet 
which we send to 
any address on 
receipt of a 2-cent 


stamp. 


THE 
ALPHABET 
SPELLING 
READING 
PUNCTUATION 
ARITHMETIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
MUSIC 
ALGEBRA 
SHORTHAND 


all have such 
hints as are given 
on the centre of 


this page. 








EVEN AN EDUCATION : 
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S INCOMPLETE 


WITHOUT ) 
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SPELLING /} § 


gol enough, no doubt ‘twould be 
If you spelled “cleanliness” with C; 
pam=n? But a better way to spell it 1 know,— 
Jan. S-A-P-O-L- E£-O. 

For that famed soap doth work a spell 
And leads to Cleanliness so well 

That all pronounce the two the same — 
Identical meaning though different name. 


a 















The Alphabet is the ladder by which men 
have climbed to all forms of learning. How hard it was 
at first, when there was no writing but by rough pictures. 
Ages passed and the signs first signified the thing, later 
signified the name, and at last the sound. For many 
ages they were mingled, and students who tried to read 
the Egyptian and Babylonian records, failed, until it was 
discovered that picture-signs, name-signs and word-signs 
were all mixed in the same word. The reading of these 
records seems like a miracle, but everything is possible 
to the studious worker. 

Writing is a mystery to the savage. An Indian was 
Ay four loaves of bread to carry to a nearby mission. 

e ate one, but the missionary said: “The paper says 


there were four.” When the same Indian was again sent 


on such an errand, he ate one of the loaves as beforé, 


but wisely put the paper under a stone, so that it could 
not see him do it! 

A later story tells of almost equal innocence, An Irish 
boy was carrying a rabbit in a bag to a clergyman whose 
address he had in his pocKet. Bunnie jumped out of the 
bag and ran. For a moment the lad stood confused—puz- 
zled—and then light seemed to dawn on his mind as he 
cried out in derision, “Run, ye little beggar, run, but ye 
haven't got the address.” 














It scours and 
polishes, cleans 
and renovates, 
till old things 
look new, and 
homes grow bright 
in spite of shadows 


and difficulties. 


It promotes 
self-respect, and 
improves not the 
surroundings alone 
but the very char- 
acter of the home 


builder. 


It has a mis-, 
sion—a high one— 
to make home 
happy and the 
family contented. 
Many a discord and 
even a divorce has 
arisen from indif- 
ference to clean- 


liness. 


If you wish 
to rise in the 
family and in the 
social life— 


USE SAPOLIO 








BUY YOUR SAPOLIQ AT_THE. STORE 





Send a 2-cent stamo and vour address to 
Sapolio, New York City,” for the pamphlet 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


JUDGE PARKER FOR PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE, 


HE issue of Philippine independence, which held so promi- 
nent a place in the last two national contests, was definitely 
introduced into this campaign on Thursday of last week, when the 
newspapers published a letter written by Judge Parker to John G, 
Milburn, of Buffalo, saying that he favors “ independence, politi- 
cal and territorial,” for the Filipinos, that he would treat them 
“precisely as we did the Cubans.” and that he favors “ making the 
promise to them now to take such action as soon as it can pru- 
dently be done.” Before the publication of this letter, his posi- 
tion on this important question had been a matter of doubt. In 
his speech of acceptance he declared that he favored “ self-govern- 
ment” for the Filipinos, but what he meant by this term was not 
clear even to the press of his own party.. One Democratic paper 
that now makes pitying remarks upon the muddled minds of those 
vho did not see at once that the judge meant independence, itself 
interpreted his remarks at that time to mean that he “ does not pro- 
pose to withdraw from the islands.” Another, which has been pre- 
dicting that in case the Democratic candidate is elected, the “ in- 
Structions sent from Washington to the islands in the Far East 
will undergo no material modification,” and which announced its 
purpose “to get for Judge Parker the votes of all who like the 
course of McKinley and Roosevelt toward those American de- 
pendencies, but who would bring about a change of executive 
administration —for other reasons, of which there are many,” now 
insists that it knew his sentiments all the time. The anti-imperi- 
alist wing of the Democratic press is pleased at Judge Parker's 
indorsement of their position, and the Republican press is glad to 
see him embrace an issue that has been voted down in tWo cam- 
Paigns. The expansionist wing of the Democratic press alone 
withholds its approval, and some of them argue that President 
Roosevelt and Judge Parker both have in mind a form of modified 





independence for the Philippines, the main difference being that 
one would confide his intentions to the people of this country, 
while the other would let the Filipinos into the secret. 

Judge Parker’s letter to Mr. Milburn runs as follows : 


“You are entirely right in assuming that as I employed the 
phrase, ‘self-government,’ it was intended to be identical with inde- 
pendence, political and territorial. After noting the criticism re- 
ferred to by you, I am still unable to understand how it can be 
said that a people enjoy self-government while another nation may 
in any degree whatever control their action. But to take away all 
possible opportunity for conjecture, it shall be made clear in the 
letter of acceptance that I am in hearty accord with that plank in 
the Democratic platform which advocates treating the Filipinos 
precisely as we did the Cubans; and I also favor making the prom- 
ise to them now to take such action as soon as it can prudently 
be done.” 


The Brooklyn ag/e (Dem.) disapproves the idea of making any 
such promise. “ ‘The country should persist in its present Philip- 
pine policy,” it says plainly, and “ pledges of any and every de- 
scription should be held in reserve.” The New York 77mes 
(Dem.), too, which took the lead in advocating Judge Parker's 
nomination, reads his letter with “a feeling of regret and disap- 
pointment.” and doubts “ whether Judge Parker, were he instailed 
in the White House and surrounded by wise cabinet advisers, 
would not change his mind about the wisdom of making the 


” 


promise ‘now.’” It goes on to say: 

“If the American people were asked to vote today upon the 
question of immediately granting independence to the Filipinos, 
they would vote the proposition down ten to one, perhaps twenty 
to one, certainly by an exemplary majority. ‘They would vote it 
down because they are not insane and because they are not heart- 
less. If they were asked to vote upon the question whether we 
should ‘ make the promise now,’ they would laugh in the faces of 
those who asked them to take the trouble to express. their will 
upon a mere question of expediency. ,The point is really petty, 
and not worth fussing over. The intelligent Filipinos already 
know pretty well that if they make rapid advancement they will 
some time become self-governing, probably independent. The 
spread of this impression among all classes of the Filipinos, unin- 
telligent as well as intelligent, has undoubtedly increased the 
difficulty of our position, as Judge Taft has pointed out. But the 
harm is done now, and the mere expression of a belief that the 
promise should be made at once is not a matter of very much con- 
sequence. Certainly it is not big enough to be made into a cam- 
paign issue --and it is only in respect to making the promise * now ” 
that any difference of reality and substance can be discovered be- 
tween the positions of the two candidates.” 


To let one Parker supporter answer another, the New York 
Evening Post says of the above argument: 


“No difference between Judge Parker’s and the President’s at- 
titude? There is all the ditference between night and day, right 
and wrong, honor and dishonor. Mr. Parker has intrenched him- 
self squarely on the most fundamental principles of this republic. 
He and his party have sworn anew allegiance to the Democratic 
doctrine that men shall have the right to govern themselves un- 
hampered by masters of another race and clime. If he is chosen 
President, he will do everything in his power to hasten the day 
when the American flag shall be hauled down as honorably as it 
was by Theodore Roosevelt’s order from the flagstatts of Havana 
on May 20, 1902. If Mr. Parker enters the White House, the 
present policy of vagueness, postponement, and shifting will be at 
an end. Every Filipino will know that the day of American 
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evacuation can not come a moment too soon to please the Ameri- 
can executive, and that he will do everything in his power to hasten 
that desired consummation. There will be no holding back; no 
delay in calling a Filipino assembly, and, above all, no hesitancy 
in proclaiming this nation’s intention to do within a reasonable 
time an act which will bring more and more lasting credit to this 
country than any event since the aboliticn of American slavery.” 


The New York World (Dem.), which had been calling upon 
Judge Parker in almost daily editorials for a definite statement of 
his position, interprets his letter as follows: 


“The Democratic candidate does not propose any ‘ scuttling’ 
from the Philippines. We did not retire from Cuba until it was 
safe to do so for ‘ free Cuba’ and for us, nor until we had obtained 














HAVE WE TWO GODDESSES OF LIBERTY? 


—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record 


ample security for our proper national interests in the future. 
Judge Parker would‘ make the promise to the Filipinos now to 
take such action as socn as it can prudently be done.’ In honor 
this nation can dono less. In prudence it candonomore. Judge 
Parker has stated his own position and that of the *‘ safe and sane’ 
anti-imperialists in a manner that defines this issue sharply for the 
campaign. For this he is entitled to the credit everywhere given 
to honest convictions and the full candor and courage of them.” 


The Republican papers argue that Judge Parker did not intend 
to let his position be known, but was “smoked ‘out” by the New 
York World (Dem.) and other persistent inquirers. And now that 
he has ranged himself with the anti-imperialists, the Republican 
press regard his defeat as sure. Thus the Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) says: 


“On this extraordinary letter two observations are to be made. 
The first relates to its revelation of the candidate. The very fact 
of the letter is a confession of the necessity of an explanation. 
Why should a candidate find it necessary to explain himself after 
he has spoken ? Why should he have used such ambiguous lan- 
guage as to leave his meaning in doubt? If he had positive con- 
victions on the subject, why was he unable to express them? If, 
on the other hand, he meant to evade a distinct expression, what 
shall be said of his public candor and honesty? The conviction is 
irresistible that he hoped to satisfy those who are for holding the 
Philippines without offending those who are for immediate with- 
drawal. In other words, he was facing both ways, and this is the 
gravest impeachment of his candidacy which has been made. 
I!owever men mav differ about his final conclusion, his eanivocal 
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attitude and his manifest evasion until forced to speak out will 
leave an unpleasant impression. 

“ The second observation relates to the conclusion itself, regard- 
less of the attempt to evade it. However much or long Judge 
Parker tried to straddle, he finally lands squarely on the Demo- 
cratic platform. He commits himself unreservedly to the policy 
of giving up the Philippines, of hauling down the American flag, 
of withdrawing all American authority, and of leaving the Filipinos 
to take care of themselves. This is precisely what Mr. Bryan 
proposed four years ago, except that he coupled Philippine inde- 
pendence with an American protectorate. The American people 
overwhelmingly rejected the policy of desertion and dishonor then, 
and they will emphatically reject it now. We are sorry on patri- 
otic grounds that Judge Parker shows himself so little of an 
American as to be ready to abandon American responsibility and 
obligation, but we are glad on partizan grounds that he has put 
himself in so weak a position. His final attitude makes the ques- 
tion of an American scuttle in the Philippines one of the leading 
issues of the campaign, and we could ask nothing better.” 


Secretary Taft, in a speech at Montpelier on Friday of last week, 
handled Judge Parker’s proposition thus: 


“ And now, why do the Republicans not agree with the Demo- 
crats in favoring a distinct promise in the law which shall bind the 
Government to give independence to the Filipinos when they are 
fit for it ? 

“The Republicans hope that the time may come when they may 
be safely granted independence, and think that it will come, but 
the reason why they are not in favor of promising that is because 
such a promise will greatly mislead the Filipino people and greatly 
complicate the situation in the Philippine Islands with respect to 
the success of the present government there and its orderly con- 
tinuance. No promise can be made to the Filipinos except that 
we will grant them independence when they are fit for complete 
self-government. The demagogues and the men of violence in the 
islands—the former leaders of the insurrection—will be glad to 
have an opportunity to charge this Government with a breach of 
faith. We have been studiously careful to promise the Philippine 
Islands nothing but what we could carry out. 

“If now we made a promise to them which can be so construed 
as to charge this Government with a breach of the promise, we 
lose our power for good in the islands and sap the foundations of 
our Government there, and the whole hope of uplifting the Filipino 
people is in the success of that government and its plans. 

“ Let us suppose that by law the issue as to whether the people 
are fit for self-government is declared to be that one upon which 
shall turn the time for independence. The men of force, of vio- 
lence, and the demagogues in the islands will go before the people 
and argue that the people are now fit for self-government. Is 
there a people in the world, however ignorant, of whom, when 
such an issue is presented, there would not be an enormous ma- 
jority in favor of their fitness for self-government? No one of 
their own race, however friendly to our Government, would have 
the courage to take the negative in such a discussion, and if inde- 
pendence was not at once granted, the Government would stand 
convicted of a breach of faith and its friends and supporters among 
the Filipinos would be silenced. 

“ But there is a still stronger reason why the Democratic party 
can not be trusted to carry on the Philippine policy of the Repub- 
lican party to which they now subscribe. The war in the Philip- 
pines by the insurrectos was carried on for more than two years 
beyond the time when it would have been carried but for the 
encouragement received by the insurgents from the anti-imperial- 
ists and the Democratic party of the United States. That is 
capable of demonstration by the proclamations issued by the insur- 
rectos from Manila during that entire time. They looked to the 
election of Bryan as an election which should give them that which 
they were fighting for. I do not say that the anti-imperialists of 
the Democratic party had not a right to take that position, but I 
do say that, having taken that position, they are responsible for 
the continuance of the war. The insurrectos, the leaders of vio- 
lence, Aguinaldo and all his supporters regard the Democratic 
party as a party which will give them independence at once. 

“ Now, then, if that party comes into power and does not give 
immediate independence, it will be charged by the violent Fili- 
pinos, the former insurrectos, with the most flagrant breach of 
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faith, and there will be an end of tranquillity and of all well-ordered 
liberty which we now are attempting to build up and secure. 

“One would think, in reading the letter of Judge Parker, that 
we had denied the rights of life, liberty, and property to the Philip- 
pine people. Itisnot true. By anact of Congress those rights 
are secured, and they are actually secured to them under the 
Philippine government.” 


OUR PART IN KEEPING CHINA NEUTRAL. 


ITH Japan and Russia each accusing the other of violating 
China’s neutrality, it begins to look to some of our papers 
as if the neutrality of that empire, so diplomatically guarded by 
Secretary Hay in his circular note of last February, exists more in 
theory than in fact. To Japan, according to an official statement, 
it appears that “ China’s neutrality is imperfect, and applicable only 
to those places which are not occupied by the armed forces of 
either belligerent.” Or, as one of our papers remarks, the laws of 
neutrality in China exist only where they are not needed. ‘To 
Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Washington, it appears 
that “the grand scheme of the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, to insure the neutrality of China, has gone to wreck.” All 
this doubt of China’s neutrality has developed from the presence 
of Russian ships in Chinese harbors and the threats of the Japa- 
nese to enter and sink them. According to the Russian theory, the 
neutrality of China was violated and wrecked when the Japanese 
entered the harbor of Chefu and“ cut out” the Russian destroyer 
Ryeshitelni; according to the Japanese theory, it has been violated 
by the maintenance of wireless communication between Port 
Arthur and Chefu, and by the long shelter given the Russian 
gunboat Afandjur early in the war before it disarmed, and the 
similar shelter given to the 4sho/d and the Grozovoi at Shanghai. 
The importance of these claims lies in the possibility that one side 
or the other may make them the basis for plundering China. 

No little stir was made on August 22 by the news that Admiral 
Stirling had prevented a Japanese destroyer from attacking the 
Askold in the harbor of Shanghai by placing the destroyer Chaun- 
cey between the belligerents. Near the Asko/d was a Standard 
Oil warehouse, valued, with its contents, at $1,000,000, and some 
thought the Chauncey may have been protecting that, but an- 
nouncement was promptly made at Washington that the presence 
of the destroyer at that particularly interesting spot was merely a 
coincidence. If so, remarks the Philadelphia Record, the coinci- 

















“ME ALLEE SAMEE VELLY MUCH NEUTTAL.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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dence was “opportune” and “very singular.” A few days later 
the Russian vessels lowered their flags and disarmed. The Balti- 
more Suz observes: 


“It is gratifying to learn that Uncle Sam will not undertake 
single-handed the duty of making Russia and Japan respect China’s 
neutrality. There is no reason why we should ‘ butt in’ when 
other Powers hold aloof—not even to do a friendly service to the 
oil king. Mr. Rockefeller has wealth enough to maintain a 
stronger fleet than that of either Russia or Japan. He is no third- 
rate Power, but a‘ world power’ of the first class. Let him get 
into the fray if he wants to. Let him enforce the neutrality of 
China if his profits in the Celestial Empire warrant bim putting a 
fleet in commission and protecting China and upholding the honor 
of the Standard Oil Company’s flag.” 


The Philadelphia Press believes that Japan, by its raid into 
Chefu harbor and its attack on the Russian ships at Chemulpo, 


put itself in the wrong. It says: 


“The current violation of neutrality by Japan [at Cheful, it 
must be remembered, is not the first. Various lesser causes, the 
helpless condition of Korea and the practical control of the Korean 
Government by Japan diminished criticism, but the attack on the 
Variag at Chemulpo was also an infraction of neutral waters. It 
came before a declaration of war and was open to objections toy 
which the torpedo-boat attack was not liable. It was an unques- 
tionable, if technical, violation of the neutral asylum of a nation 
which, however weak, Japan had made independent and recog- 
nized as such. 

“This violation passed without protest. 
another more serious. It is in all views a most serious error on’ 
the part of Japan. It displays a repeated, one might almost say 
a settled, disregard of neutral rights. It treats marine asylum 
with flagitious disregard. It departs from settled precedent and 
accepted international law. It raises the double issue of the neu- 
trality of China and the capacity of the Chinese Government to 
protect its ports and territory against violation by either belligerent. 
If Japan can violate this neutrality at one point, Russia may at 
another. The entire value of neutrality to other nations and at 
law lies in the nature of things in its inviolability.” 


It is succeeded by 


Most of our papers, however, consider Russia the greater sinner 
in this matter. To quote from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: 

“So far the most conspicuous characteristic of Russian policy 
has been the old familiar one of arrogant disregard for the sover- 
eignty of China. The war had hardly begun before Russia was a 
party to a flagrant disregard of the neutrality of China in keeping 




















Litt_e JAp—* Chinee, somebody in your tub!” 
—Mahony in the Washington Evening Star. 


OLD CHINA IN HOT WATER. 
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the gunboat /anudjur at Shanghai, without being disarmed, long 
after the permissible twenty-four hours. An equally cynical dis- 
regard for Chinese authority has been shown in the case of the 
Russian protected cruiser Asko/d and the destroyer Groesovol, now 
at Shanghai. There is obvious justice in the determination of the 
Japanese Government to take independent action should China 
prove too weak to compel Russia to respect her neutrality in 
Shanghai or elsewhere. It is evident that Russia is not fulfilling 
in good faith the terms and conditions of the engagement entered 
into on the nineteenth of February, and Japan is clearly absolved 
from further respect to her part of the engagement. It is a very 
transparent pretense on the part of the Russian Foreign Office to 
characterize the protest of Japan as a political more than a mili- 
tary move, ‘ the purpose of which is to overawe the Peking Gov- 
ernment and to compel it henceforth to turn a deaf ear to Russia, 
and to recognize Japan as the dominant Power in the Far East.’ 
As the rest of the world regards the matter, the duty of Russia is 
as simple as it is obvious, and if her complaint against Japan is to 
receive any consideration, she must come into court with clean 
hands.” 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE SUBWAY TAVERN. 


; XPERT opinions on the refined and ideal'zed saloon opened 
e by Bishop Potter in New York on August 2 are now at 
hand from such authorities as the Prohibitionist Mew Vozce (Chi- 
cago), several liquor journals, the Sing Sing prison S/ar of Hope, 
and “ Mr. Dooley.” The last-named authority, after discussing at 
length the claim that drink is “a nicissry evil,” reaches the con- 
clusion that “if it’s an evil to a man, it’s not nicissry; an’ if it’s 
nicissry. it’s not an evil.” Zhe New Voice, which considers the 
new saloon a wolf in sheep’s clothing, declares that in singing the 


doxology in such a place the bishop was “ praising God for hell.” 
The liquor journals, however, approve the enterprise heartily. 
The bishop may “ meet with scorn and obloquy from unbalanced 
reformers,” says Mida’s Criterion of th: Wholesale Whisky and 
Wine Market (Chicago), “ but he can afford to overlook these and 
go on his course serenely, content to suffer for his well-meant 
efforts.” He represents, the same authority assures us, “ the high- 
est ideals of practical religion, sound ethics, and upright citizen- 
But in Zhe Star of Hope, published in Sing Sing prison, 
the editor in chief expresses the opinion that the new tavern, with 


ship.” 


its stamp of clerical approval, “must greatly increase drunkenness 
and its attendant crimes.” . He writes: 


“The fact is, there have been more good lives spoiled in a single 

















“HOLD ON THERE!” 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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‘comfortable,’ ‘ homelike,’ ‘ respectable’ saloon than in a score of 
dives. Prisons and jails are full of men who can exactly trace 
their present wretched estate to liquor, and perhaps a large ma- 
jority of these can truthfully say that they never took a drink ina 
disreputable place. The vile haunts where liquor is sold are fre- 
quented by only the naturally depraved or those whose misery has 
been made complete in the * respectable’ saloon; but the ‘ swell’ 
cafes, the ‘ old-fashioned Henglish hinns,’ the cozy ‘ taverns,’ and 
‘poor men’s clubs’ are sought by those whose natural character 
is for decency, but who don’t maintain such a character for a great 
while after tying up to the liquor habit. 

“There can be no possible doubt of the sincere intention of the 
estimable gentlemen who advocated in so novel a manner a patron- 
age of the Subway Tavern; but so far as consequences are con- 
cerned they might as well have been actuated by the basest of 
motives, for it is a self-evident proposition that the sanctified Sub- 
way Tavern will not at all diminish the number of people who 
drink and who drink until they can drink no more, but that, on the 
other hand, its consecration will be a license to very many hereto- 
fore abstemious persons, and it would seem certain that his seal 
of clerical approval upon a truly terrifying evil must greatly in- 
crease drunkenness and its attendant crimes. 

“Every one is bound to look at all matters as they reflect his 
own condition, and when a man is serving a term of life imprison- 
ment for a crime committed while rendered practically irresponsi- 
ble by liquor—as is the case with some of our number—he can but 
wonder at the strangeness of things when he reads that one strenu- 
ous divine of New York unhesitatingly acknowledges that he takes 
a drink *‘ whenever he feels like it,’ and another joins in the singing 
of the Doxology at the opening of a saloon.” 


Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New York) commends the 
bishop in the following editorial : 


“It is all very well tor the extremists to point to the evils of ex- 
cessive drinking and to cry out against the use of alcohol in any 
form, but they leave out of consideration the fact that most men 
will drink, if not openly then in secret, if not in one place then in 
another. In fact, these very extremists have made the saloon of 
to-day what, in many cases, it unfortunately is. They have stig- 
matized the sel'er of liquors, they have placed embarrassing and 
prohibitive laws upon the statute-books and have driven, in many 
localities, the sellers to a violation of law in order to supply an im- 
perative demand which would find its supply, if not from them, 
then from some other source. 

“Is ita cause for wonder then, that far-seeing men like Bishop 
Potter, who understand human nature, should endeavor to find 
some way to mitigate the evil or that they should lend themselves 
to a cause which they believe makes for the better; that they 
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SCENE AT SHANGHAI ON AUGUST 21, AS IMAGINED BY WILDER IN THE 
CHICAGO Record-Herald. 


PROTECTING FREE TRADE. 
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MR. BRYAN WILL S®EAK FOR JUDGE PARKER. 
Cutcheon in the Chicago 7'ridune. 


HELPING HANDS 


should try to surround the sale of alcoholic beverages with the 
most cheerful and least harmful conditions? 

“It is our firm belief that if the saloon were a place where a man 
might take his family, where one found recreation and amusement 
while taking his drink, and where the surroundings were such as 
had a tendency to elevate and educate, there would shortly be no 
more complaint against the saloon from any responsible source. 
Our friends the prohibitionists thrive and wax strong upon the 
present evils of the saloon, and the surest way to discomfit them is 
to eliminate these evils and toward this end the Subway Tavern, 
with the approbation of Bishop Potter, has taken a long step.” 


«¢ DEMOCRATIC DRIFT TO WATSON. 


HE Republican papers are predicting that a cgnsiderable 
fraction of the radical element in the Democratic party will 

vote for Watson, the Populist candidate, on the ground that 
Parker represents the Wall Street or corporation interests. When 
Mr. Watson spoke in Cooper Union, in New York City; on August 
18, the Hearst papers urged their readers to be present, and’ the 
hall was crowded with men who cheered the Populist candidate to 
the echo. The meeting was more elaborately reported in the 
Hearst papers than in any other, and it is said on good authority 
that Arthur Brisbane, editor of the American and Ez 
nal, intends to vote for Watson. Now if a large movement of 
Democratic radicals to Watson develops in New York, the Re- 
publican press argue, the defection may land the State squarely in 
the Republican column, and it seems to be generally felt that 
without New York the Democrats can not win. 
portance of this “drift.” In 1892, the last campaign before the 
Democratic-Populist fusion, the Populist vote in New York State 
was 16,429, enough to decide the day ina close election like that 
of 1902, for instance, when Odell was elected governor by 8,803 
plurality. There is some expectation that the Democratic na- 
tional committee will bring Mr. Bryan to New York to speak, to 
counteract the Watson influence; but it is suggested that Mr. 


Bryan might offend more conservatives than he would attract 
radicals. 


ening Jour- 


Hence the im- 


The New York Suz figures out the situation as follows: 


“The reported intention of the Populist party to conduct a vig- 
orous canvass in the State of New York may have important po- 
litical consequences. Mr. Watson, its candidate for President, isa 
much stronger and more engaging personality than was Weaver, its 
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“You are a nice, good boy, Tommy.” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Lag/e. 


FOR THE G. O. P. 


candidate in 1892. He will be one of the most effective speakers 
on the stump in this campaign. 

“Jn 1892 the Populist party cast more than a million votes, but 
in 1896 and 1900 these votes went over to Mr. Bryan. Its strength 
as an independent party in 1892 was in the South and the far 
Western States almost wholly. In the New England States and 
in New York and New Jersey its total poll was only 24,042 votes, 
of which more than two-thirds, or 16,430, were in New York alone. 
That isa number noi far short of the 17,786 plurality by which 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected governor in 1898. Jt is equal to nearly 
twice the 8,803 plurality which Odeil obtained in 1902. 

“It seems to be reasonable to assume that Mr. Watson will poll 
as many votes as his party received in 1892, if not many more. In 
the first place, as we have said, he is a far more striking person- 
ality than was Mr. Weaver, the last Populist candidate, and a far 
more engaging and effective c ampaigner. 

“The Democratic party, too, is very much in costfuhieis in these 
days. The distinctively Bryanite, or Populist, elemént- are not 
happy under a condition of things which has brought baék the gold 
Democrats, by whom they are treated as political lunatics, and 
enough of them are likely to throw off association with these crit- 
ics to give Watson many votes. 

“Watson opened his campaigh at Cooper Union in a very tell- 
ing way, and the possible effects of talk like that of his speech are 
causing trouble to the Parker managers. The conviction to which 
he appeals burned intensely only four years ago, and it can not 
have died out wholly since then. The great problem of the Parker 
campaign is right there.” 


The Macon (Ga.) Z7elegraph (Dem.) accuses Mr. Watson of 
being a “ Republican stalking-horse.” It says: 


“Whether Mr. Watson is conscious of it or not, he will go into 
history as the Republican stalking-horse of this campaign. Of 
course the Georgian has his friends and admirers, and no one can 
doubt his ability as a stump speaker and campaigner, but this lat- 
ter fact makes him all the more valuable to those who expect to 
profit this year by his talents recklessly injected into a campaign 
of hope for the South. 

“We all have our weak sides and our inconstant moods, but 
Mr. Watson presents to his brethren of the South as painful an 
exhibition of inconsistency as one could expect to find in any man. 

“Upon the testimony of a dead negro, with no collateral evi- 
dence, how he labored last spring to fasten the brand of social 
equality on Grover Cleveland! And now, in the face of certain 


things known by all men, hear him praise Roosevelt ! 

“These things, we repeat, at least incidentally uncover the Re- 
publican program, and the Democratic managers being forewarned 
are forearmed. Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst, if they should care to 
do so, and if there is any real danger in it, can upset this program.” 











OUR NATIONAL TOLERATION OF CRIME. 


— is an ancient joke whose long life has hung upon the 

extreme of absurdity which it has hitherto been supposed 
to present: A man convicted of the murder of his aged parents is 
asked by the judge the formal question if he has anything to say 
before judgment is passed upon him. He replies, with a burst of 
tears : 


Nothing, except that I hope your honor won't be too hard 
upon a poor orphan !” 

To many thoughtful observers of social tendencies in America 
the humor of this story has lost the saving salt of its extravagance 
and soured into a mordant satire of actual conditions. Thus Mr. 
Frederick Bausman, of Seattle, Wash., in an article called “ The 
Cause of Crime in the United States,” appearing in the latest 
number of Zhe American Law Review, instances as an exam- 
ple of the popular sentimental attitude toward convicted criminals 
the recent case of a pardon granted to a wife murderer on the peti 
tion of his littke daughter, and sarcastically observes : 


“You see, had he got his deserts by hanging, she would have 
had neither father nor mother! Irresistible sentimentality! No 
matter about society. The dear little girl must have the comfort 
of a murderer’s company and care.” 


It is in this “ silly, vicious sympathy ” that Mr. Bausman finds 
the chief cause of the alarming increase in recent years of crimes 
of violence in this country. He denies that this increase is due to 
the United States being “a new country with wild tracts of land 
favorable to the escape of criminals.” “Nonsense,” he says. 
“These violent crimes occur in our most thickly settled States. 
Besides, if we turn our eyes to Canada, we may ask how often a 
train is stopped by robbers in the Dominion? How often do we 
hear of red-handed crimes in the most thinly-settled portion of that 
region? Canada has its ‘ Wild West,’ but the train bandits of the 
American side let the Canadian Pacific Railway alone.” 

He continues in the same strain: 


“But ours is so young a government? We have not had time! 
Why, the truth is, we are infinitely worse now than when we were 
much younger, and that the growth of crime has increased faster 
with our increase of population and with the growth of our large 
cities than in other countries of equal rank, in which cities are 
much more populous and poverty greater. 

“ The fact is, the cause of crime among us is not defective laws, 
but a temperament unknown to our forefathers, a new racial ten- 
dency, to tolerate crime as well as to find excuses for it. Our 
present way of treating crime is not only recent, but springs from 
the people themselves.” 


After recounting a number of recent cases where popular senti- 
mentality, miscalled sentiment, had, in his opinion, caused an out- 
rageous miscarriage of justice—the pardon of an embezzler be- 
cause his little boy wrote “such a sweet letter to the governor”; 
the acquittal of a wife murderer on his plea that “he had drunk 
himself into a state of (temporary) mania, for which there was no 
cure except slaying his wife,” etc., etc.—Mr. Bausman cites as an 
illustration of the difference between the British and American 
temperament on the question of legal punishment, the Maybrick 
case, now occupying such a prominent position in American inter- 
est, owing to the recent release on ticket of leave by the British 
Government of the convicted principal, and her present visit to 
this country to recover an alleged inheritance. He says: 


“ All America is incensed with the English because this woman 
was not pardoned, or, at any rate, not pardoned long ago. They 
can not understand the stubbornness of the English. If it were 
possible to impute it to unfriendly national motives, probably we 
would do so. That, however, is impossible. ‘The English are not 
only friendly toward us, but manifestly desiring to show friendship 
toward us. If it were possible either to impute it to a cold-blooded 
turn of mind among the British, perhaps we would do so. But 
no, they are a reasonably humane people. ‘They are, besides, a 
people, as every lover of sport knows, preeminent for their love of 
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fair play. Above all things, they are a race who have preserved 
the liberty of the individual against a long succession of kings. 
What is the reason, then, that they would not hear to the pardon 
of Mrs. Maybrick? The reason is plain. The English say in 
effect: ‘ We have a rule in this country of giving every man a trial 
by jury for his life in open court, and at the expense of the crown. 
He is attended by counsel and guarded by everything which has 
protected and promoted constitutional liberty among us. When 
he is convicted, however, the thing is at an end. It may be in 
particular cases that harm has occurred, but it will not do to open 
these questions. Severity must be the rule, lenity an almost im- 
possible exception.’” 


Mr. Bausman finds, as the result of this attitude of the British 
public, “that in the great city of London last year, in spite of all 
its poverty, there were committed but thirteen murders,” and that 
eleven of the perpetrators were hung. In contrast to this, he 
points to the thousands of cases of unpunished homicides in this 
country, and to its record of ninety-six lynchings a year, a number 
the smaliness of which some sociologists say is a matter for 
national congratulation. 


“ After long reflection,” Mr. Batsman concludes as follows: 


“ First. However more recent years compare with each other in 
this respect, the change has been awful from the behavior of our 
colonial ancestors, as to violent crimes, the severity and certainty 
of punishment, and as to lynching. 

“ Second. That under the same common law and jury system 
violent crime has been successfully repressed within the most 
thinly settled English dominions, while with us it has undoubtedly 
grown out of all proportion since our colonial days, and since the 
first half-century of the republic. 

“ Third. That the bar and the bench, while they have a good 
deal on this score to answer for, have been as much affected by 
the general tolerance of crime as it has been affected by them. 

“ Fourth. That a change has gradually occurred, bringing with 
it the tendencies of the Latin races, to be corrected only by ex- 
traordinary moral reflection by our people. 

“ Fifth. That few changes in our laws are required, and that 
until general sentiment is changed, any antidote by statute would 
be useless, because it would be either neglected entirely or inter- 
preted away.” 


A Pennsylvania ‘ Exhibit.’’—Pennsylvania has long 
been known to fame, in the newspapers and magazines, for its 
superier brand of political graft. New evidence as to the extent 
of this corruption has just been furnished by the Philadelphia 
North American in its exposé of the agricultural exhibit in the 
State Building at the St. Louis Exposition. This exhibit, accord- 
ing to that paper, was a fraud of the most vulgar sort. The enor- 
mous farming and milling interests of the State, says Zhe North 
American, have been practically ignored. Exhibits contributed 
on request by farmers were neglected, and where glowing pyra- 
mids of grain and fruit might have been shown “ there stood an 
array of liquors and patented breakfast foods, not one of which 
was produced within the borders of the State.” The seed display 
consisted of $17.60 worth of seeds grown in Missouri and bought 
ina St. Louis store. While $15.000 was appropriated and osten- 
sibly spent for the exhibit, it is said that the display shows the ex- 
penditure of only a small fraction of the sum. 


? 


“The performance,” says the Boston Hera/d,“ is thoroughly 
characteristic of Pennsylvania politicians. Certainly it is dishon- 
est, dirty, contemptible graft. But what else could have been ex- 
pected? Like Tweed, they are not in politics for their health. 
Like Croker, they work for their pockets all the time.” 7/e 
North American comments : 


“ Political graft in Pennsylvania has long been recognized a6 
superior to that practise] in any other State. Magnificent in its 
scope, fascinating in its utter meanness and shamelessness, all- 
pervading in its operations, machine graft in this Commonwealth 
has passed beyond the reach of competition. For pure boodling 
and robust corruption Missouri, perhaps, takes the palm; but even 
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the experts of that State can not begin to rival the local product 
in handling petty graft. 

“Nowhere but here, we believe, could men be found brazen 
enough and contemptible enough to perpetrate such an impudent 
fraud as the Pennsylvania ‘ agricultural’ exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Men elsewhere are base enough to rob the public; but the 
worst of them would resent, we think, a proposition that they 
should make an elaborate exhibition of the scheme, and expose 
their State to the derision of the whole country for the sake of a 
few dollars.” 





THE SOUTH AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE favorite Republican comment on the formation of Demo- 
cratic “ Constitution clubs,” and the favorite reply to Judge 
Parker’s words on the Constitution has been the allegation that 
the bulk of the Democratic party, located in the South, is engaged 
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HERE AND THERE. 


UPHOLDING THE CONSTITUTION. 
The New York Press. 


in a great conspiracy to nullify the Fourteenth Amendment by 
barring the negroes from the polls. We quoted the Brooklyn 
Times (Rep.) recently as saying that if the Southern States “ would 
consent for this occasion only to obey the Constitution of the United 
States and allow all of their native-born citizens, unconvicted of 
crime, to exercise the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion,” Judge Parker’s nomination “ would be a useless farce, of no 
more practical utility than a Prohibition nomination,” and “ if he 
should even now pledge himself, if elected, to enforce the Consti- 
tution in its entirety in every State in the Union, ways and means 
would speedily be found even now to force him off the ticket.” 
The accompanying cartoon from the New York Press (Rep.), ex- 
pressing a similar idea, has stirred the indignation of the Houston 
Chronicle (Dem.), which calls it “a deliberate lie, and a fouland 
baseless libel. Zhe Chronicle goes on: 


“Every negro in the South who possesses the constitutional 
qualifications of a voter will be permitted to vote for Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks electors next November as freely as if he lived in 
New York—and his vote will be counted as cast. 

“There can be no purpose in preventing the negro from voting, 
for in no State in the South are there enough qualified negro vot- 
ers to affect the result. 

“In every test case all the constitutional amendments and laws 
relating to suffrage passed by the Southern States have been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States not to be in 
violation of the federal Constitution, but to be within the power of 
the States to enact, as a legitimate exercise of their sovereign 
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power to regulate the privilege of suffrage within their own borders. 

“If any negro is kept from the ballot-box in the South, he is not 
so kept by means of a gun, but by the means of legislation which 
applies to many white men, and which has received as to its regu- 
larity, validity, and constitutionality the seal of the approval of 
that supreme tribunal to the decrees of which every patriotic 
American is ready to bow in submission. When 7he Press says, 
through the medium of its crude and libelous cartoon, that the 
South tramples on the Constitution its utterances can not be attrib- 
uted to ignorance of recent and notorious judicial decisions, but 
must have been born of inexcusable mendacity.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Most campaign guns are smooth bores.— he Washington Post. 


CANDIDATE Davis is probably attending the dances just to show that his legs 
are still of the same length.— The Washington Post. 


THE hot-weather resorts are frightened by the chilling announcement that 
Senator Fairbanks is to tour the country.— The Baltimore Sun. 


From this distance it appears to us that General Kuropatkin would show 
great strategy by making a forced march to The Hague.— 7/e Columbia State. 


WE gather that Vladivostok is at present the safest place in the Orient. At 
least report says that Viceroy Alexeieff has started for there—The Houston 
Post. 


EVERYBODY would be satisfied to let Admiral Schley have the credit of the 
Santiago victory if he would quit telling us about it.- The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, 


’ As Thomas .W. Lawson proceeds with his story on “ Frenzied Finance” the 


impression grows that Mr. Lawson is more frenzied than his finance. —7he 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE steerage rate from Europe to this country has been cut to $7.50; but still 
the immigrants are hanging back, probably for a trading-stamp inducement.— 
The Denver Republican. 

THE regular manner in which Mr, Roosevelt and Judge Parker are now at- 
tending church recalls the boys who were always so good just before the Sunday- 
school picnic.— The Baltimore Sun. 

“ DEMOCRATIC Presidents never die in office,” said John Sharp Williams in 
breaking the news to Grandpa Davis. He might have added that few lived 
there.— The Chicago Evening Post. 


’ Mr. Appicks claims that hundreds of babies have been named after him in 
Delaware. .This is a matter for reform that ought to have serious consideration 
at the next-mothers’ congress.— The Washington Star. 


At. SHANGHAI.~— Did the Standard Oil Company take due reflection before 
appealing to the United. States Government for protection? 


That would imply 
that it considers itself amenable to American laws. 


The Pittsburg Despatch. 

THE Brooklyn Zag/e editorializes “Intellect in the Brutes,” and instances a 
horse in Berlin that can distinguish colors. There are brutes in Georgia who can 
distinguish colors, but they don’t do it through their intellect. — The Boston 
Transcript. 

Now that the Republican campaign managers are printing 250,000 copies of 
Bryan’s remarks on Parker’s nomination, to be circulated in the West, it looks 
as if they were crediting him with having more influence than they were willing 
to admit a few weeks ago.— The Boston Herald. 























“WITH ALL HIS FAULTS WE LOVE HIM—STILL” ( The Sun). 
—Rogers‘in Harper's Weekly. 








LETTERS AND ART. 


THE DESPONDENT SITUATION OF THE 
AMERICAN STAGE. 


R. DAVID BELASCO, the well-known theatrical manager 

and dramatist, has an article in 7he Smart Set (Sep- 
tember) which embodies decidedly gloomy views regarding the 
present condition of the American stage. Writing as an ™ independ- 
ent” in management, with “an experience of thirty years in theat- 
rical matters,” he says: “It would take an optimist indeed, and a 
base prevaricator at that, to throw a roseate hue over the theatri- 
cal situation in America as it stands at the present time.” He 


continues: 


“No better illustration of the despondent situation of the stage 
to-day could be given than the state of mingled panic and pande- 
monium which actors and managers alike are in at the present 
time—the eve of a new season which contains a Presidential elec- 
tion, a period which has always proved disastrous to theatricals. 
The managers, with ten theaters on their 
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matized overnight and literally chucked upon the stage after a 
couple of weeks’ rehearsals. 

“ The next in line to suffer was the made-to-order star—the man 
or woman who, after one or two successes in leading réles, sud- 
denly blossomed out as a would-be arc-light in the theatrical 
firmament. 

“If the past disastrous season has done nothing else, it has at 
least reduced these two theatrical impositions to their proper level. 
And |] make this statement in all kindness, too, for no one knows 
better than I of the ceaseless toil, the unselfish devotion, the in- 
domitable perseverance, and the heart-breaking setbacks which 
many actresses and some few actors are experiencing in their sin- 
cere struggles to reach the top of the ladder and to maintain their 
position there.” 


Commercialism, says Mr. Belasco, in conclusion, must be held 
chiefly responsible for the deplorable condition of the American 
drama: 


“The stage in America to-day is stagnant on account of the 
commercial spirit which has been introduced into its dealings dur- 
ing the last six or seven years. No one appreciates and deplores 
this fact more than the actors themselves —and no one—more’s the 

pitv—is so afraid to say so. If the actors 








hands where they had one formerly, are panic- 
stricken at the paucity of attractions, and the 
actors who formerly were accustomed to sign 
their contracts early in June for the new season 
find themselves at large in shoals, with little 
prospect of any engagement until after the 
Presidential contest is over and the country 
has settled down again to the even tenor 
of its theater-going way. One of the most 
prominent managers in this country, who has 
been in the habit of sending out from twenty 
to thirty companies every season, recently an- 
nounced that for the future he intends to en- 
gage actors for the run of a play only. Tothe 
actors this means a tremendous difference, of 
course, but even that seems by comparison a 
detail to the crucial situation which stares the 
manager in the face. The goose that Jaid the 
golden egg is at its last gasp.”” 





Proceeding to an analysis ot the present 
situation, Mr. Belasco emphasizes the “al- 
most total failure” of the foreign play- 








are under a yoke of commercial tyranny to- 
day, they have themselves to blame for it. 
There was a time seven years ago, when the 
theatrical syndicate was first formed, that 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Nat Goodwin, 
Richard Mansfield, Francis Wilson, and W. 
H. Crane, by merely standing shoulder to 
shoulder, could have nipped the scheme in 
its bud. To-day, much as any of them pri- 
vately and unofficially may bemoan this fact, 
there isn’t one of them who doesn’t jump 
when the syndicate pulls the string. For all 
the independence which these actors and 
their managers now assert, they might be so 
many inanimate displays in the window of a 
department store, and, as a matter of fact, 
their artistic careers are now run almost en- 
tirely on department-store methods. 

“The independent manager who dares to 
make a production on his own account is now 
almost as extinct as the dodo bird. No mat- 
ter how great a success his play may prove in 
New York, unless he concedes to the demands 








market during the past two years. “Some 
years ago,” he says, “in an attempt to corner 
the foreign play-market, an American man- 
ager made the fatal mistake of putting nearly 
all the foreign playwrights under contract. Worse than that, he 
paid liberal sums in advance for the option on all their dramatic 
output.” The result of this policy has been a flood of plays far 
below the standard of their authors’ best work. American man- 
agers, after“ the bitter experience of Jast winter,” are “ chary of 
producing plays which have not made enduring successes abroad. 
And the real hits of the past season in London and Paris could 
easily be counted on the fingers of one hand.” Mr. Belasco says 
further: 


“To my mind the most hopeful feature of the theatrical situa- 
tion in America is the great spirit of independence and discrimina- 
tion which the public has shown lately with regard to theatrical 
attractions. For the managers, to be sure, it has been a bitter 
experience; but it has taught them, I think, a much-needed lesson. 
They realize that the public is no longer to be taken in by ‘ flub- 
dub’; the bitter tru.» has been borne in on many of us that the 
dear old public will nc longer swallow buncombe whole. For four 
or five years the country enjoyed a period of exceptional pros- 
perity. The people were more or less theater-mad. Plays good, 
bad, and indifferent attracted large audiences, their managers 
made money hand over fist. But with last season the tide turned. 

“ The first victim, and the one that most richly deserved its fate, 
was the badly dramatized novel. The public absolutely refused 
to swallow any more of these crude and inchoate concoctions dra- 


DAVID BELASCO, 
Who declares that American actors and ee 2 
managers face the coming dramatic seasonin Five years ago there were at least fifteen or 


a state of “mingled panic and pandemonium.” twenty managers in the habit of bringing out 


of the syndicate’s booking agents his chances 
for success on the road are absolutely nil. 


from two to three independent productions 
every year. Where are they to-day? Either in retirement, in 
bankruptcy, or filling subordinate positions in the syndicate 
employ. 

“ Understand me, as a manager I can be quite as commercial as 
any one else. No one in the business is more eager to draw audi- 
ences to his theaters than I am; no one, I take it, is more desirous 
of gathering in phenomenal box-office receipts; but when the day 
ever dawns that ] am compelled either by misfortune or the syn- 
dicate to regard my theater, my productions, and my stars purely 
as commerercial commodities, then I shall at least seek the seclu- 
sion which some other line of commercial industry might grant 
me. Under such conditions the theatrical game would scarcely 
be worth the scandal.” 





Still Another Artificial Language.—The want of suc- 
cess attending the various artificial “international” languages— 
even the best of them, such as “ Esperanto”—does not seem to 
have dampened the ardor of the linguistic inventor. The latest 
attempt in this direction seems to be “ Spokil,” a tongue devised 
by Dr. A. Nicolas, a French physician, whose grammar and dic- 
tionary have just appeared in Paris ina volume of two hundred 
and seventy-two pages. Areviewer inthe Revue Scientifique says 
of it: 

“Spokil . . . belongs to the class of so-called philosophic or 
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interpretative languages, where the words are formed according to 
their meaning, where the expression defines the thought, differing 
in this from languages formed of words taken arbitrarily from 
other tongues . . . and more or less modified in the transfer. 

“For example, ‘ thirst’ is dvava in Spokil—formed of the‘ sym- 
bol’ dv, which signifies ‘ water,’ of the root av, ‘ need,’ and of the 
characteristic substantive ending a. Accordingly, knowing that 47 
in Spokil ‘ symbolizes’ food, and s knowledge, we understand, no 
matter what may be our nationality, the words érava, ‘ hunger,’ 
savo, ‘ curious’ # being the characteristic adjective ending), and 
we shall be able to form them ourselves when we need them. 

“ Likewise, in Spokil, knowing that the words ‘large,’ ‘ wide,’ 
‘big,’ ‘ long,’ ‘ thick,’ are rendered by a/fo, alko, aljo, also, alto, 
we know that, wlpo, alko, uljo, ulso, ulto, mean ‘ small,’ ‘ narrow,’ 
‘ little,’ ‘ short,’ and * thin,’ for the vowel w*‘ contrasts’ in Spokil 
with the vowela. The consonants + and w# are also ‘ contrastic ’ 
in Spokil. 

“To form its words, Spokil has need of only 128 consonant 
sounds, simple or associated in euphonic combinations and taken 
from our alphabet, and of 19 simple or double vowels. Neverthe- 
less, this language adopts certain of its words from foreign lan- 
guages. 

“We consider that this language, which is less easy than Esper- 
anto, has no future before it, any more than a very great number 
of previous abortive attempts. Besides, since a convenient lan- 
guage tends to-day to become truly international, all efforts, to be 
fertile, should converge in this direction, and the need of Spokil is 
not apparent.”— Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





PETRARCH ACCORDING TO ITALIAN CRITICS. 


HE centenary of Petrarch has excited great enthusiasm among 
French, as well as Italian, critics, and the July issue of the 
kevista a’Italia (Rome) contains no less than twelve articles on 
the Italian poet. “Amid the many changes in literary and educa- 
tional ideals which are constantly taking place, the art of Petrarch 
still survives with unimpaired luster,” says Arturo Farinelli in the 
review mentioned; “it lives with the same attraction, and even 
fascination, for humanity which it exercised during the poet’s life- 
time.” The same writer continues : 


“To the solitary heights on which Dante made his home, 
Petrarch never attained nor even aspired; he knew nothing of 
those flights which cause the common brain to reel; he did not 
possess the Titanic ardor, impetuosity, and vigor of his mighty 
predecessor. It is only just, however, to admit that in his glowing 
imagination the dreams of heroic times assume the aspect of 
reality; he seems to enter into the very soul of 
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and of the vulgar tongue, their favorite studies—in fact, all that 
constitutes the special quality of their poetic work and the vicissi- 
tudes of their literary life. With Dante the Middle Ages reached 
their close. He is the great poet not only of the Middle Ages, but 
of alltime. He is always the poet of the past and of the future, 
as far as relates to those worlds of the imagination in which the 
human mind seeks refuge from weariness of the present; hence 
the long study and the great love which in every sane age have 
been lavished upon his works. Petrarch opens up the modern 
age, and among the poets of the early Renaissance he is the most 
modern, the nearest to our own time, and as he questions, exam- 
ines, and records the emotions of his soul, reveals its inmost strug- 
gles, its self-torturing passions, its stubborn conflict. he seems to 
be a contemporary of Goethe, Byron, Leopardi, and De Musset ” 
— Translation made tor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE STEVENSON MEMORIAL IN EDINBURGH. 


BRONZE tablet, designed by Augustus St. Gaudens in 

memory of Robert Louis Stevenson, was recently unveiled 
in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. The honors of the occasion 
were shared by Lord Rosebery and Mr. Sidney Colvin, both of 
whom laid stress on Stevenson’s growing influence. Lord Rose- 
bery described the tablet as “a memorial of a man of genius by a 
man of genius,” but he hinted that there were nobler and more 
permanent monuments than those of bronze and stone. He re- 
ferred to “the magnificent edition of Stevenson’s writings, so 
beautiful in outward shape and in inward substance, that remains 
an almost unparalleled memorial of a great man of genius”; and 
suggested that a school had been founded “in the infinite number 
of readers and almost idolaters of his books that exist throughout 
the world.” 


The new tablet is described as follows in the New York 7ytbune : 


“This bronze is valued not simply because it commemorates 
the romancer just where it is most appropriate that he should be 
commemorated, in the city of his birth, but because it is one of the 
finest works of one of the greatest living sculptors. 

“Mr. St. Gaudens first undertook to portray his friend many 
years ago. When Stevenson was kept for a time in New York by 
illness, on his way to the Adirondacks, he gave the sculptor sev- 
eral sittings, and the head and shoulders of the well-known circu- 
lar relief were modeled at that time. The hands Mr. St. Gaudens 
studied later, taking casts of them just before the author departed 





the triumphant Romans whom he describes, and 





actually identifies himself with Scipio. But such 
swift dreams change and dissolve; the heroic vi- 
sionary feels himself in reality a man; with all the 
foibles and frailties, the exquisite sensibility, the 
life-weariness, the melancholy, the tearfulness and 
sorrow which belong to our own time.” 

Cesare de Lollis contributes a curious and inter- 
esting article in which he traces Leopardi’s indebt- 
edness to Petrarch; “and yet,” he concludes, “I 
find that the superficial resemblances between the 
work of Leopardi and that of Petrarch spring 
really from the harmony of spirit which existed 
between them. These imitations have the sin- 
gular merit of reproducing the heart and soul of 
Petrarch by piercing through the framework of 
fastidious elegance and artistic form in which that 
poet sometimes almost concealed them, Other 
imitators of Petrarch, countless in number, ap- 
propriated his ideas and exaggerated them almost 
beyond recognition.” Leopardi imbibed his spirit. 

Ildebrando Della Giovanna writes as follows: 


“Petrarch was seventeen years old when Dante 





ee 














died; yet one might say that the poets were sep- 








arated by centuries of time, so different are their 
Style of thought and feeling, their use of Latin 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


(From the bronze tablet of Augustus St. Gaudens in St, Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh.) 
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for Samoa. When the Edinburgh memorial was proposed, he, of 
course, used the circular relief as the basis of his new work, but, in 
modeling the portrait over again in Paris four years ago, he gave 
it the freshness and charm of an almost totally new scheme. It is 
interesting to know that, with characteristic devotion to his ideal, 
the sculptor, being dissatisfied with details in this second relief, 
rejected the bronze which was cast in Paris and proceeded to re- 
model the work. Now he has let it go from under his hands, and 
at the right moment, for no one would have this beautiful bronze 
changed. 

“Its beauty resides, in the first place, in the design and model- 
ing. The disposition of the figure, the character and the placing 
of the inscriptions, and the decorative factors are altogether felici- 
tous, and in the handling of the contours and surfaces of the 
memorial Mr. St. Gaudens has done some of his subtlest work. 
But this is, furthermore, admirable in that it gives us a portrait of 
Stevenson as true and as eloquent as it is unconventional. He 
was the last man in the world to have been set up for the contem- 
plation of the ages in formal pomp. Mr. St. Gaudens avoided 
the mistake made in the official biography of the novelist, and rep- 
resented him precisely as he was, in a really intimate mood. The 
bronze has distinction, and at the same time it gives us the free 
personal impression of Stevenson which those who knew him, 
loving the man as much as they admire his work, would prefer to 
cherish.” 


THE REAL MERIT OF WORDSWORTH. 


a a new manual on “The Masters of English Literature,” Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, the English poet and essayist, approaches 
the subject of Wordsworth’s status with considerable caution. 
What he grants Wordsworth of definite merit seems to classify 


him as insular if not provincial. He says, in part: 


“ However criticism may rank his work relatively to that of his 
great contemporaries, it seems clear that Wordsworth is the poet 
who produced most effect not only on poetry, but on the whole 
thought of the nineteenth century. Perhaps because he differed 
less than the other great ones from the normal standard of English- 
men in gifts of the mind and in ideal of conduct. He was never, 
like Shelley, a spirit scarcely clad in flesh, fretting against the 
rules imposed by a world which knows well that most of its mem- 
bers are not moved solely by benevolence. He never possessed 
securely, like Keats, ‘ the glory of words,’ the sensuous beauty of 
phrase ; he had none of Byron’s meteoric brilliance, none of Scott’s 
narrative power or gathered riches of knowledge; in subtlety and 
persuasiveness of thought, as in the bewildering magic of romance, 
his intimate, Coleridge, far surpassed him. And yet Wordsworth’s 
very limitations were a help rather than a hindrance to one whose 
avowed purpose was to make poetry out of the commonest way- 
side experiences of life, and with the language used in the com- 
monest speech of men.” 


The essential value of Wordsworth’s best verse is thus stated 
by Mr. Gwynn: 


“There is no poet so difficult to analyze and explain; but one 
illuminating thing has been said about him by Mr. Raleigh: ‘ He 
had acquired an art like that of the naturalist, the art of remaining 
perfectly motionless until the wild and timid creatures of his mind 
came up about him.’ His poetry is spun of emotions so deep and 
so diffusive—like the joy of lying in sunshine—that they can hard- 
ly be focused into expression. Spectacles of sorrow or of hard- 
ship moved him as they moved us all, but he watched and waited 
till the vague pity grew into an articulate speech and revealed it- 
self for what it is—a sense, for instance, of the far-reaching cruelty 
in human institutions which sends the old man out to fend off star- 
vation by leach-gathering on the lonely moor, and of the splendor 
in the human soul which can bear with fortitude such a. mountain 
of oppression. He can brood over a simple fact like that of the 
little child lost in the snow till he shapes it to the tale of ‘ Lucy 
Gray,’ and we, following the parents on their quest, feel the very 
thrill of terror and of hope as they catch sight of the footprints 
and track them on the narrow bridge, where the trail disappears. 
. . . * Lucy Gray’ is perhaps Wordsworth’s most perfect success 
in the type of poem by which he chiefly impressed and in some 
cases offended contemporary taste. His declared object was to 
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make poetry by narrating the simplest episodes in the simplest 
terms; and of his contribution to* Lyrical Ballads’ the majority 
conformed to this type. Such poemsas ‘ We Are Seven,’ ‘ Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill,’ and‘ The Idiot Boy’ flew straight in the 
teeth of academic tradition. ‘ Peter Bell,’ composed at the same 
date, tho not published till long after, is the extreme example, 
and need not be defended. Nor can it be well denied that in 
* Goody Blake’ both matter and manner fell perilously near puer- 
ility. . . . This is the kind of verse which moved Jeffrey, not un- 
naturally, to his snort of ‘ This will never do.’ ” 


WHISTLER AS A PROSE WRITER. 


R. MAX BEERBOHM steps forward alone from the ranks 
of the critics to proclaim Whistler’s immortality as a writer 
of prose. In the various appreciations and estimates of Whistler 
the artist that have appeared since his death, Whistler the writer 
has been practically ignored. It is well known that he left behind 
him two printed books, “Ten O’clock” and “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” which there has been a tendency to regard as 
unimportant. But Mr. Beerbohm takes a different view. Whis- 
tler, he urges, “ wrote, in his way, perfectly ; and his way was his 
own, and the secret of it has died with him.” Following this, we 
read (7he Metropolitan Magazine, September) : 


“When I dub Whistler an immortal writer, 1 mean precisely 
that so long as there are people interested in the subtler ramifica- 
tions of English prose as an art, so long will there be a few con- 
stantly recurring readers of ‘ The Gentle Art.’ There are in Eng- 
land, at this moment, a few people to whom prose appeals as an 
art. But none of them, | think, has yet done justice to Whistler’s 
prose. None has taken it with the seriousness it deserves. I am 
not surprised. When a man can express himself through two 
media, people tend to take him lightly in his use of the medium to 
which he devotes the lesser time and energy, even tho he use 
that medium not less admirably than the other, and even tho 
they themselves care about it more than they care about the other. 
Perhaps this very preference in them creates a prejudice against 
the man who does not share it, and so makes them skeptical of his 
power. Anyhow, if Disraeli had been unable to express himself 
through the medium of political life, Disraeli’s novels would long 
ago have had the due which the expert is just beginning to give 
him. Had Rossetti not been primarily a poet, the expert in paint- 
ing would have acquired long ago his present penetration into the 
peculiar value of Rossetti’s painting. Likewise, if Whistler had 
never painted a picture, and, even so, had written no more than he 
actually did write, this essay inappreciation would have been fore- 
stalled again and again. As it is, 1 am a sort of herald. And 
however loudly I shall blow my trumpet, not many people will be- 
lieve my message. For many years to come, it will be the fashion 
among literary critics to pooh-pooh Whistler, the writer, as an 
amateur. For Whistler was primarily a painter, not less than was 
Rossetti primarily a poet, and Disraeli a statesman. And he will 
not live down quicker than they the taunt of amateurishness in his 
secondary art.” 


But Whistler the writer is not disposed of when we admit that 
he was an amateur, says Mr. Beerbohm: 


“On the contrary, an artist with real innate talent may do, must 
do, more exquisite work than he could do if he were a profes- 
sional. His very ignorance and tentativeness may be, must be, a 
means of special grace. Not knowing ‘ how to do things,’ having 
no ready-made and ready-working apparatus, and being in con- 
stant fear of failure, he has to grope always in the recesses of his 
own soul for the best way to express his soul’s meaning. He has 
to shift for himself, and to do his very best. Consequently, his 
work has a more personal and fresher quality, and a more exqui- 
site ‘finish,’ than that of a professional, however finely en- 
dowed,...... 

“It has often been said that Whistler’s art was an art of evasion. 
But the reason of the evasion was reverence. He kept himself 
reverently at a distance. He knew how much he could not do; 
nor was he ever contident even of the things that he could do; and 
these things, therefore, he did superlatively well, having to grope 
for the means in the recesses of his soul. The particular quality 
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of exquisiteness and freshness that gives to all his work, whether 
on canvas or on stone or on copper, a distinction from and above 
any contemporary work and makes it dearer to our eyes and hearts, 
is a quality that came to him because he was an amateur, and that 
abided with him because he never ceased to be an amateur. He 
was a master through his lack of mastery. In the art of writing 
he was a master through his lack of mastery.” 

Of the curious parallel existing between the two sides of Whis- 
tler’s genius we read further: 

“Nothing could be more absurd than the general view of him 
as a masterly professional on the one side and a trifling amateur 
on the other. He was, 
certainly, a painter who 
wrote. But by the 
slightest movement of 
Fate’s little finger he 
might have been a wri- 
ter who painted, and 
this essay have been 
written not by me from 
my standpoint, but by 
some painter eager to 
suggest that Whistler’s 














painting was a quite 
serious thing. 

“Yes, that painting 
and that writing are 


marvelously akin; and 
such differences as you 
will see in them are 
superficial merely. | 
spoke of Whistler’s van- 
ity in life, and I spoke 
of his timidity and rev- 
erence inart. .. . Well, 
MAX BEERBOHM, in his writing he dis- 
plays to us his vanity ; 
while in his painting 
we discern only his rev- 
erence. In his writing, too, he displays his harshness—swoops 
hither and thither, a butterfly equipped with sharp little beak and 
talons; whereas in his painting we are conscious only of his caress- 
ing sense of beauty. Butlook from the writer, as shown by himself, 
to the means by which himself is shown. You will find that for 
words as for color-tones he has the same reverent care, and for 
phases as for forms the same caressing sense of beauty. Fastidi- 
ousness—‘ daintiness,’ as he would have said—dandyishness, as we 
might well say: by just that which marks him asa painter is he 
marked as awriter too. His meaning was ever ferocious; but his 
method, how delicate and tender! The portrait of his mother, 
whom he loved, was not wrought with a more loving hand than 
were his portraits of Mr. Harry Quilter for the London Wor/d.” 














A London critic who urges Whistler’s claims 
to literary immortality. 


The essential qualities of Whistler’s prose style are thus de- 
scribed : 

“ Like himself, necessarily, his style was cosmopolitan and ec- 
centric. It comprised Cockneyisms and Boweryisms and Parisian 
argot with constant reminiscences of the authorized version of the 
Old Testament, and with chips off Moliére, and with shreds and 
tags of what-not snatched from a hundred and one queer corners, 
It was in fact an Autolycine style. It was a style of the maddest 
motley, but of motley so deftly cut and fitted to the figure, and 
worn with such an air, as to become a gracious harmony for all 
beholders. After all, what matters is not so much the vocabulary 
as the manner in which the vocabuiary is used. Whistler never 
failed to find the right words and the right cadence for a dignified 
meaning, when dignity was his aim: ‘ And when the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor build- 
ings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become 
Campanili, and the warehouses are palaces in the night, and the 
whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairyland is before us.’ 
That is as perfect in its dim and delicate beauty as any of his 
painted ‘ nocturnes.’ But his aim was more often to pour ridicule 
and contempt. And herein the weirdness of his natural vocab- 
ulary, the patchiness of his reading, were of very real value to 
him.” 


Referring to “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” by means 
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‘ 


of which Whistler “conducted his squabbles into immortality,” 


Mr. Beerbohm says: “ The letters, of course, are the best thing in 
the book, and the best of the letters are the briefest.” This leads 


to some interesting generalization, from which we quote: 


“An exquisite talent like Whistler’s, whether in painting or in 
writing, is always at its best on a small scale. Ona large scale it 
strays and is distressed. Thus the ‘ Ten O’Clock,’ from which I 
took that passage about the evening mist and the riverside, does 
not leave me with a sense of artistic satisfaction. It lacks struc- 
ture. It isnot aroundly conceived whole. It is but a row of frag- 
ments. Were it otherwise, Whistler could never have written so 
perfectly the little letters. For no man who can finely grasp a big 
theme can play exquisitely round a little one. 

“Nor can any man who excels in scoffing at his fellows excel 
also in taking abstract subjects seriously. Certainly the little let- 
ters are Whistler’s passport among the elect of literature.” 





THE ETHICS OF SENSATIONAL FICTION. 


|* England the increasing output of sensational literature is 

causing some alarm among the critics. Mr. Arnold Smith,a 
writer in Zhe Westminster Review (August), regards it as a serious 
symptom of mental debility in the country at large. The demand 
for sensational fiction, he believes, is one result of the nerve-shat- 
tering conditions of modern life. Further than this, he regards the 
ethics which are exploited by the sensational novelist as indicative 
of certain tendencies of the age. The novel, he points out, has the 
peculiar quality of revealing its readers’ tastes and the direction of 
their interests,“ not only by its appeal to contemporary prejudice 
and fashion, but also, with a curious reflex action, by depicting 
Thus “ the 


idyllic pastoral pleased the active and adventurous Elizabethans; 


modes of life which are foreign to their experience.” 


the heroic romance rose in estimation as England became more 
and more prosaic after the Commonwealth; and the novel of ad- 
venture, with pages reeking with blood and slaughter, delights a 
generation whose occupations are mainly sedentary.” According 
to Mr. Smith’s finding, the ethics presented in contemporary sensa- 
tional fiction in England are an anomalous blending of pagan and 


Christian elements. Says Mr. Smith: 


“ The old Greek ideal was, ‘ Love your friend and do him service, 
hate your enemy and do him injury’; the Christian ideal is ‘ Love 
your enemy, do good to them that hate you,’ it being tacitly under- 
stood that you should love your friend as well. The modern ideal 
seems to be arrived at by ignoring this tacit suggestion, and com- 
bining the Christian precept with as much as possible of the heathen. 
Thus we get the injunction, ‘ Benefit your enemy and injure your 
friend,’ which is what the hero of modern romance spends most of 
his time doing.” 


Mr. Smith writes further, in pursuance of the same theme: 


“Tt is clear from the flood of detective stories with which we are 
deluged that the situation which interests, more than any other, a 
large section of the public, is that of the criminal fleeing from 
justice. The doings of the scientific murderer surpass in popularity 
even illustrated interviews with eminent personages. The inge- 
nuity of these doctors and men of science with a fenchant for poi- 
soning people is perfectly amazing: many of the suggestions made 
by our writers must be of considerable use to the fraternity of 
rogues. It is probably by no means a cynical exaggeration to sug- 
gest that the callousness of modern sensational fiction is only a 
reflection of the callousness of its readers. We are too apt to 
assume that. we are always progressing, and that humanitarian 
principles are the peculiar possession of ourown time. The fact is 
that the fast-dwindling humanitarianism of to day is a heritage 
from the first half of the nineteenth century ; and this change, like 
every other symptom of public morality, is to be noted in the novel: 
compare the ‘ Frankenstein’ of Mary Shelley with the Franken- 
steins of to-day. It is becoming infrequent for the novelist to 
make the traditional concession to conventional morality of bring- 
ing his criminal to justice; when he does so the punishment is mis- 
erably out of proportion to the man’s crimes. This rubbish which 
fills our magazines and lies on every railway bookstall is a very 
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morbid indication of the mental health of the public. It is a di- 
rect incentive to vice and it panders to the lowest taste. 

“In response to the craze for startling originality the most va- 
rious types of character find favor with our writers of fiction, ran- 
ging from Christto Satan. Kings have been the heroes of several 
novels of late, and an excitable lady novelist has invented one who 
is both monarch and socialistic reformer.” 


The writer finds the same taint of sensationalism in the bulk of 
patriotic fiction. He writes: 


“ A fruitful theme in the hands of the patriotic novelist is the 
destruction of savage or inferior nations by the enterprising Briton. 
A hundred years ago, patriotism—in fiction—usually meant fight- 
ing the French with the numerical advantage on the side of the 
enemy ; now it usually means the slaughtering of native races by 
men armed with Gatling guns, because the unfortunate savages 
decline to allow themselves to be debased with fire-water and mis- 
sionaries. It is refreshing to turn from the stories which add fuel 
to the fire of jingoism and to see what our ancestors thought of 
imperialism from the novels of Marryat.” 

“It is safe to say,” concludes Mr. Smith, * that all the evil tend- 
encies of the time in which we live are magnified and disseminated 
by a class of sensational fiction which excites the passions and 
dulls the reasoning powers, is directly antagonistic to morality, 
and in its ever-increasing bulk threatens to overwhelm all other 


forms of literature.” 


A PLEA FOR A LITERARY CLEARING-HOUSE. 


MPRESSED by the difficulties and discouragements attending 
the sale of unsolicited manuscripts to magazine editors, Miss 
Clara E. Laughlin, of Chicago, suggests the establishment ot “a 
sort of clearing-house” for the use of authors and editors. She 
says (in 7he Reader Magazine, August): 

“The house-to-house peddling that the man with the unsolicited 
manuscript must do is most disheartening. The modern shopper 
in other commodities knows where, when a want is felt, it may be 
satisfied. The modern manufacturer knows where, when a com- 
modity is produced, it will meet the eyes of the largest possible 
number of buyers. Why shouldn't there be some highly digni- 
fied, ably conducted central bureau where editors might * shop’ 
and writers might sell? Not the literary agent, for he is buta 
pedler from door to door on another’s behalf instead of on his 
own, but a place where the best obtainable readers might sort and 
docket manuscripts and display them on sale, whither a distraught 
editor might come and say : 

“* What have you on Siberia ?’ 

“* Well,’ says the eminently capable librarian or sales-person, 
‘on account of this war and the “run” on everything Russian and 
Japanese, our stock of articles on those lines is a little low. But 
the supply has been exceptional too,’ he continues, on delibera- 
tion, ‘ and I can show you some forty or fifty, ranging all the way 
from a moderate-priced article by a Russian student in one of our 
big universities, to an article by George Kennan, which would 
cost you a pretty penny.’ 

“* Please let me look at stories for children,’ says a woman 
editor who comes next, ‘something not over ten dollars.’ And 
thus the purchasing procession might continue, with the best bar- 
gains going, as always, to the keenest buyers. 

“An author could quite as well afford to have his wares lying 
on sale in a bureau like this as he can afford to keep them travel- 
ing from door to door, as he so often does now, not only if he is 
an unknown author, but almost equally so if he is a man of good 
repute who is trying to find a hole for his peg instead of fitting a 
peg to an existing hole. 

“ The editor, of course, would want to keep his ‘cinch’ on cer- 
tain strong writers, his ability to prevail upon whom is no small 
part of his eenipment for his job. There could still be all the 
special features any editor might desire, but the bureau would give 
him a fine central market where he might hunt for bargains to the 
top of his editorial bent—and no woman shopper, no antique- 
hunter, ever had such joy in digging a treasure from an unexpected 
place, as your editor has in discovering a new writer. 

“The department store has revolutionized modern trade of many 
sorts. Why might it not revolutionize the trade-magazine mate- 
rials ?” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MENTAL TREATMENT FOR MENTAL DISEASE, 


HAT mental cure, scientifically applied in cases to which it 
is adapted, is now approved by authorities of the highest 
eminence, is shown by the recent publication of a work on “ The 
Psychoneuroses and Their Moral Treatment,” by Dr. Dubois, 
professor of neurology in the University of Berne. Ina highly 
eulogistic review written by Louis Proalfor the Revue Scientifique 
Paris, July 30, this writer calls the book “ the work of a philosopher- 
clinician, who, adding to great experience profound psychologi- 
cal knowledge, knows how to apply to therapeutics the consid- 
erable influence of the mind over the body.” That this influence 
has long been understood, M. Proal admits. It has, in fact, 
been known since remote antiquity, but he asserts that its recog- 
nition by regular physicians and its systematic use as a legitimate 
method of medical treatment in mental disease is comparatively 
recent. Says M. Proal: 


“It was not until about 20 years ago that the intluence of the 
moral over the physical nature was scientifically utilized. . . . Ef- 
fected first by means of hypnosis, and then by suggestion in the 
waking state, moral treatment has become with Janet and Magnan 
and especially with Professor Dejerine and Dr. Dubois a rationa] 
psychotherapy, that is to say, an education of the reason and the 
will. 

“A complete transformation is taking place in the treatment of 
neurotic mental disease. At both Paris and Nancy the preference 
is now given to psychotherapeutic treatment without hypnosis; 
appeal is made to the reason and the will of the invalid, and more 
satisfactory results are obtained than was formerly done by physical 
agents. Atthe outset of his career, Prof. Dejerine believed, like his 
confréres, that isolation, rest, diet, douches, massage, and electric- 
ity would be sufficient to cure the sick, but the results were not 
favorable. Later he thought that mental treatment was preferable 
to physical, and having applied it he had the greatest success. ... 
For along time Dr. Dubois has adopted the same plan, recognizing 
that mental disease needs mental treatment. . . . Like Professor 
Dejerine, Dr. Dubois has been struck with the ineffectiveness of 
medicinal treatment and the great inconvenience of diagnostic re- 
search in treatment through the stomach. . . . For him the real 
tonics are confidence inspired in the patient, the destruction of his 
fears, the rehabilitation of his reason, the education of his will, a 
good physical and moral hygiene. . . . Doubtless the mental state 
of the patient corresponds toa bodily condition—to a peculiar cere- 
bral constitution, but it is possible by education to modify his men- 
tality and to dissipate his false ideas, his associations of ideas, his 
illogical reasoning, his auto-suggestions, which playa considerable 
part in the birth and development of nervous maladies. ' A nervous 
patient is not cured, even when a physical cure has improved him, 
so long as he has kept his state of mental apprehension; a com- 
plete cure can take place only through a change in his mentality. 

“Dr. Dubois’s book contains not only a general description of 
his method, but observations and rules adapted to the character of 
patients and the nature of their diseases. This psychotherapeutic 
treatment, which might appear simple, requires great intellectual 
and moral qualities in the physician who would practise it success- 
tully. It will not respond to mediocrity ; success depends on the 
worth of the practitioner. He needs not only much medical knowl- 
ledge and experience, but also the gifts of moral observation and 
psychological analysis, authority to command confidence, persua- 
sive speech, convincing logic, a sense of fitness, much tact in tell- 
ing the truth to patients without wounding their sensibilities, a 
calm and firm character, great gentleness, much patience and per- 
severance, and ardent faith in the effectiveness of moral treatment. 

“Philosophers, teachers, and all who have to do with education, 
as well as the sick themselves, will read Dr. Dubois’s book with 
great profit, for it is not only a medical work, but also a treatise 
on scientific pedagogy. It contains psychological analyses and 
profound moral observations on the hygiene of the mind, the power 
of ideas, the réle of mental representation, the danger of false ideas 
and precipitate judgment, and the reaction of the emotions on or- 
ganic function. By reading the fine pages written on this subject 
by Dr. Dubois, the educators of youth will see at what point they 
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should stop cultivating in their pupils an excess of sensibility and 
imagination, which will be injurious to bodily as well as mental 
health, and how useful are right reason and the critical spirit in 
the prevention and cure of mental disease. His medical advice 
blends so well with his philosophical advice that in reading this 
treatise on neurology we can not help comparing it with certain 
chapters of Seneca and Montaigne.”— 7yans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





HOW A TROLLEY-CAR IS RUN. 


> VERYBODY knows that the way in which a motorman runs 
an electric car is by turning a little handle on top of a piece 

of mechanism concealed by an upright case, roughly cylindrical 
in shape; but very few know what is in this case, or how the turn- 
ing of the handle operates to start or stop the car. This knowl- 
edge an editorial writer in 7he Electrical Review attempts to 


supply in its issue for July 16. He says: 


“The popular idea of the controller of the electric car seems to 
be that it is an iron box containing a good deal of delicate mechan- 
ism which, in some incomprehensible manner, performs certain 
complicated functions. Many, no doubt, think that the controller 
cover conceals electromagnets, gear-wheels, rods, wires, and other 
devices, all in imminent danger of flying to pieces when anything 
goes wrong. This is not true, for, altho the action of the controller 
may seem complicated to one who has not made a study of such 
devices, the mechanism of the controller is exceedingly simple. 
When anything happens to the controller, it is the controller itself 
which suffers. It is true that sometimes the motorman’s clothing 
may be damaged under such circumstances by hot metal, but the 
passengers themselves, if they are where they belong, are in‘no 
danger. Every one appreciates the startling character of a brilliant 
electric arc suddenly appearing when and where least expected, 
but the electric arc is not dangerous to those who remain ata 
respectful distance. 

“The electric controller used on a street-car may be compared 
with a water faucet, tho, of course, the analogy must not be pushed 
too hard. Its function is to regulate the supply of current, both 
in amount and in the way it flows through the car motors. It 
allows the current to flow first through a single path, and, by steps, 
reduces the opposition to this flow, thus allowing the current to 
increase. It then supplies two paths, as tho two faucets were 
opened, and again by steps allows the current to increase through 
each of these paths. 

“ For convenience in manipulation, all electrical connections, ex- 
cept such as are permanent, are made by the controller. Excep- 
tion is made in the cases of the fuse and circuit-breaker, which are 
safety devices, and for this reason are separated from the con- 
troller and are isolated. The function of these two is to open the 
conducting circuit when the current flowing through the car is too 
great. Other than this they have no effect on the motors. An 
electric motor consists of two parts, each of which contains a 
winding of copper wire. The rotating part is called the armature, 
and the fixed part the field. From each end of these two winding 
wires are carried to each of the car’s controllers. Since there are 
two motors, there will thus be eight wires carried in a cable under 
the car floor and up through the platform floor to the controller 
.. . . Besides the car motors, there is under the car the so-called 
rheostat, a device for preventing the flow of excessive currents. 
This device is usually divided into two or three sections. When 
all of it is connected in the circuit, the greatest resistance is offered 
to the flow of current. As itis cut out by the controller, the resist- 
ance it offers decreases until it is finally all removed. Assuming 
two sections of the rheostat, there will then be three wires carried 
from this piece of apparatus to each controller. There are two 
other wires, one by which connection is made to the trolley, and 
the other making connection through the car truck to the rails. In 
all, this makes thirteen wires led into each controller.” 


The function of the controller, we are told, is merely to establish 
suitable electrical connections between these thirteen wires. When 
the controller handle is first turned, the current to the car from the 
trolley wire passes through the rheostat to one motor, then to the 
second motor, and finally to the track. ‘The next two or three 
moves of the handle merely cut out the rheostat in steps, just as 
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tho a faucet were opened by jerks. The next movement of the 
controller handle causes the current entering the car to pass first 
through the rheostat. It then has two paths by which it may 
reach the track—one through each motor. Further movements of 
the controller handle cut out the rheostat as before, leaving the 
two motors connected directly between the trolley and the rail by 
means of the wires running through the controller. The method 
of construction that enables connections to be made in this way by 
the simple turning of a handle is thus described : 


“The movable part of the controller is an iron spindle, upon 
which is arranged a series of metallic disks insulated from the 
spindle. These disks are connected together in pairs, and they 
are partially cut away at the periphery, so that they represent a 
series of cams. On the back of the controller are a number of 
brass blocks supported on springs, which press each of them in 
contact with its corresponding disk whenever the projecting por- 
tion of the latter comes opposite to the contact-block. To each of 
these blocks one of the car wires is connected. In this way the 
electrical connections just explained are made successively as the 
handle of the controller is turned. When the handle is at the off 
position, none of the contact-blocks is touching the disks. There 
is in addition the reversing-lever, which is placed in the controller- 
box, but this is only operated when the regulating handle is thrown 
off, and it merely makes the necessary change in the method of 
connecting the motors so that the car may be run in either direc- 
tion. 

“What happens when a controller breaks down, or, as the motor- 
man would say, ‘ blows out,’ is either that too large a current has 
been allowed to pass through some of the wires in the controller— 
a rare accident which should be prevented by the fuse; or, in 
throwing the controller to the off position, which should break the 
current, the latter has instead jumped from one contact-block to 
another, or to the frame of the controller. This produces what is 
called a short circuit—that is to say, a path offering little resist- 
ance to the flow of current from the trolley-wire to the track. This 
arc may cause more or less damage to the wire and metal of the 
controller before it goes out, but the damage is usually slight and 
is confined toa small spot. It is to be expected that the average 
passenger on an electric car is startled when something goes wrong 
with a bright flash and a loud report, but he is learning rapidly that 
this does not signify danger, and that he is safest if he sits still. 
On the other hand, electrical apparatus is being improved rapidly, 
so that such accidents are becoming rarc. In some of the latest 
types of controlling systems the main motor current does not pass 
through the controllers—in fact, it at no time in its passage is 
above the car door.” 


Electrical Transmission of Pictures.—The trans- 
mission of photographs and pictures by electricity is treated in a 
booklet by Dr. Arthur Korn, who has given much time to this 
subject. He describes precisely and carefully the details of his 
method, and assures us that successful results have been obtained 
over telegraph and telephone lines for a distance of 500 miles. 
Says The Electrical Review : 


“ A ray of light is made tu pass systematically over the transpar- 
ent film to be transmitted. After passing through the film it im- 
pinges upon a selenium cell, the resistance of which varies propor- 
tionately to the amount of light which passes through the photo- 
graph. These varying currents pass through the transmission line 
and are received in a moving coil galvanometer, the pointer of 
which in moving inserts or takes out resistance in a high-tension 
circuit, according as the current flowing in the moving coil changes. 
In the high-tension circuit a small vacuum tube is connected, the 
illumination of which is proportional to the light passing through 
the plate at the transmitting end of the line. This vacuum-tube 
now passes over the sensitive photograph paper in synchronism 
with the ray of light over the transmitted plate and thus a repro- 
duction of the same is obtained. The transmitted film and sensi- 
tive paper are each wrapped on a glass cylinder. These cylinders 
are rotated by motors and synchronized once each revolution. 
Only one wire is needed for the transmission, with an earth return. 
In the transmission of half-tone illustrations and handwriting the 
articles are prepared on metal foil with non-conducting ink. The 
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conducting point travels over the metallic foil and closes and opens 
the sending circuit, according as it is traveling on a marked or an 
unmarked space. The receiver used by the author is a modification 
of the above.” 


To transmit a half-plate photograph with this device takes half 


an hour, but it is hoped to lessen this by further improvements. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN HORTICULTURE. 


“THE growth of plants by electric light as a substitute for sun- 
shine is to be studied at a station or laboratory to be estab- 
lished by the scientific section of the British Royal Horticultural 
Society at their new gardens at Wisely, near Weybridge. Com- 
menting on this project, a writer in the Boston 7vaunscript says: 

“The fact that artificial light will enable plants to grow and 
fruits to ripen has long been known to scientists. More than forty 
years ago M. Hervé Mangon found that the electric rays would 
enable plants to form the green chlorophyl or coloring matter of 
their leaves, and that flowers turned toward the electric lamp just 
as they turn toward the sun. 

“In 1879 and 1880 the late Sir William Siemens made some re- 
markable experiments at Tunbridge Wells, the results of which 
he showed to the Royal Society. By supplementing the sunlight 
of day with electric lamps at night, both in the open air and in 
greenhouses, he caused roses and arums to bloom long before their 
usual time, melons and cucumbers, vines and strawberries also 
responding most gratefully to the stimulus of the added light. 
The sunlight of millions of years ago, stored up in plants which 
afterward became coal, was thus disinterred and made to do its 
work over again in ripening fruits and causing flowers to bloom. 
Altho electricity then cost three times as much as now, Dr. Sie- 
mens, as he then was, was enthusiastically convinced of the value 
of the electric light for the garden. 

“ As usual, there were many objectors to the new proposal. A 
sort of humanitarian outcry was started on behalf of the poor 
plants themselves. To make them grow night and day would give 
them no rest. They would be old and exhausted before their time, 
and would perish miserably as the result of their artificial mode 
of hfe. Experience since then has shown, however, that the plant 
does not need rest, like an animal. In Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, during the short two months of summer, while the sun never 
goes down, vegetation flourishes with astounding luxuriance and 
rapidity. . . . Even if plants were really exhausted by artificial 
light, we grow them not for their own sakes, but for our use. 
When a greenhouse plant dies, there are plenty of recruits to fill 
its place.” 


It has been found, we are told, that all plants can not be treated 
alike, and investigation has shown that a great deal of caution 
must be used in the application of artificial light. Every plant 
has its own way of responding to the stimulus. The lily of the 
valley, grown in the shade, was sickly and anemic, flimsy, and 
with thin and colorless petals. The electric light gave the flowers 
their natural creamy color, and made the leaves strong, firm, and 
green. Generally the natural colors of flowers are enriched by the 
light, and many plants which would wither in a high temperature 
without the light, with its aid flourish exceedingly. Melons, 
cucumbers, strawberries, mustard, carrots, beans, tulips, pelargo- 
niums, all mature under the electric lamp long before the same 
plants under daylight alone. But, on the other hand, Professor 
Bailey, at Cornell University, and the authorities of the West 
Virginia Agricultural Station, have found that while cauliflowers 
will grow very tall under electric light, they have smaller heads, 
and radishes develop extraordinary profusion on“ top” under the 
influence of the lamp. As we do not prize the cauliflower for its 
stature, or the radish as a foliage plant, these advantages are not 
worth the cost of producing them. To quote further: 


“ Nearly all flowers are found to bloom sooner, and sometimes 
with brighter colors. Lettuce becomes marketable four to ten 
days earlier, thriving best when the artificial light is only used halt 


, thenight; but some other plants run to seed under its influence in- 
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stead of developing weight and succulence, and still others mature 
very quickly, but do not grow big, ending as tough and ancient 
little dwarfs of no use for the table. Spinach is particularly grate- 
ful for the electric beam, but as society does not clamor for spinach 
out of season the game is not worth the candle. Peas grow more 
quickly and are larger in the pod. Endive does better without the 
electric light. 

“Many points remain for investigation at the proposed : experi- 
mental station of the Royal Horticultural Society. We want to 
know just what kind of light and how much of it is needed by each 
plant. It should be remembered that a plant five feet from the 
lamp gets ten times as much light as one sixteen feet away. Then 
the ‘ ultra-violet’ rays of the arc lamp, of such immense value to 
the scientist, are not good for most plants. Dr. Siemens thought 
if the bare light were used the benefit to the plant would increase. 
But the opposite has proved to be the case, and lamps with glass 
coverings or jackets of liquid to shut off the invisible rays have 
been found better. The incandescent or glow lamp and incandes- 
cent gas have also been tried at West Virginia with success. M. 
Deherain, at Paris, found that the invisible rays were most injuri- 
ous from a 2,000-candle-power arc lamp unless shut off by glass, 
His conclusion was that the electric light will maintain a fully 
grown plant for two and a half months, but is too feeble to support 
a plant from infancy upward. At the Winter Palace, at St. Peters- 
burg, some ornamental plants placed under the electric light turned 
yellow and died in a single night. 

“ Professor Bailey considers that it is well established that ma- 
turity and ripening can be greatly hastened by artificial light, and 
that plants are not injured by ‘ want of rest,’ but considers that 
there are many problems to be settled as to the protection of 
plants from too much light, and the prevention of too rapid seed- 
ing and early maturity. In short, it remains for the scientific in- 
vestigator to observe the exact effect at each stage of growth of 
the artificial illuminant on the formation of chlorophy]l, of starch, 
sugar, gluten, alkaloids, and the plant’s own essential oils, and to 
determine when and how long the imitation sun should be made 
to shine.” 





SAND AS AN ANTIDOTE. 


T has just been shown by Messrs. True and Ogiivie, two 
American experimenters, that solutions of certain poisons lose 
their toxic properies to a large extent by the simple addition of 
sand, altho this substance is not dissolved and has no chemical 
action on the poison. The way in which they establish this fact 
and the explanation that they give of it are both very interesting. 
It has been known for some time that plants are extremely sensi- 
tive to the presence of certain poisons. For instance, a quantity 


‘of a copper salt so small that it can not be detected by chemical 


analysis will greatly retard the growth of a plant. The experi- 
menters, therefore, used plants growing in water as a test for their 
poisons. Says a writer in the Revue Scientifique (July 2): 


“The influence of the insoluble substances seems to be particu- 
larly marked ina solution of sulfate of copper. Very often the 
addition of 40 grams of sand in 150 cubic centimeters of a toxic 
solution that has reduced the growth to a minimum, will be suff- 
cient to accelerate it in so great a degree that it becomes equal to 
that of a plant growing in distilled water.” 


The regular addition of larger and larger quantities of sand, 
however, does not diminish with similar regularity the poisonous 
qualities of the water. Each addition of sand stimulates the 
growth of the plant, and finally it grows even better than a similar 
plant in pure water; but with further addition of sand there is no 
more increase, but rather a slight decrease. How shall we explain 
this curious fact of the apparent action of a perfectly inert sub- 
stance as an antidote ? Says the writer: 


“ Different physicists have shown that gases condense on the 
surfaces of solid bodies, the layer of gas that touches the surface 
containing more molecules than there are in an equal volume of it 
in free space. Now it is the same with solutions. The walls of 
the receptacles, or of solid bodies immersed in the solution, con- 
dense the solid substance in solution. This action has been nam”! 
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‘adsorption.’ This process depends much on the nature of the 
solids and their surface. Substances that are easily wet, like sand, 
filter-paper, and charcoal, are very adsorptive. Some others that 
do not become moist may nevertheless exercise adsorptive action. 
Evidently in the case of paraffin there is no real contact with the 
liquid; paraffin does not moisten, and yet it diminishes the tox- 
icity of the solution. . . . In these conditions a solution that is 
not too far removed from the limits of toxicity may evidently, by 
the adsorptive effect of insoluble substances, lose much of its 
power. These retire from the circulation. so to speak, a propor- 
tion of the ions or molecules, and thus the free part of the solu- 
tion loses its poisonous nature. The ions or molecules are not 
destroyed; they are grouped and condensed on the surfaces of the 
insoluble bodies, where the toxicity is thus concentrated... . 
Thus, naturally, the plant behaves ina solution to which adsorp- 
tive bodies have been added, as it behaves in a solution that has 
been diluted with water. 

“The facts observed by Messrs. True and Ogilvie and the ex- 
planation they give are very interesting. We must take account 
of them in many questions, both practical and scientific, and on 
these latter they may throw new light. They must interest the 
pharmacist, the toxicologist, and the physiologist. It is evident 
also that the botanist must take them into account in his investi- 
gation of the physiology of the root; and neither the hygienist nor 
the agriculturist can afford to neglect them. Adsorption presents 
itself as a very general phenomenon, which may exist wherever a 
liquid not absolutely pure and homogeneous finds itself in contact 
with insoluble substances—that is, it may take place in all organ- 
isms, in their surrounding medium, and in all nature. Osmose and 
diffusion are phenomena of great importance, but adsorption may 
hold an honorable place beside them, and it is to be hoped that 
the investigation begun by the two Americans may be attacked 


from different sides."—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsr. 





ANOTHER FOOD SUBSTANCE IN WINE? 


HOSE who affirm and those who deny that alcohol has true 
food value, agree that certain nutritive substances may be 

found in alcoholic drinks. That glycerin and cream of tartar, 
which are found in wines, are foods, no one would deny, tho 
probably no one ever drank wine solely for the purpose of profiting 
by their nutritive properties. To these, however, has now been 
added a food of great value, namely, a lecithin—one of a class of 
substances recently found to be especially promotive of rapid 
growth. We quote the following from a note contributed to Za 
Nature, Paris, August 6, by Dr. E. Varenne, formerly preparator 


in therapeutics to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. Says Dr. Va- 
renne: 


“This valuabie vital principle was discovered in the yolk of egg, 
which contains it in large proportions. . . . Yolk of egg is, as 
every one knows, a food of the first order, and Gobley, the cele- 
brated chemist, professor at the School of Pharmacy [who discov- 
ered lecithin in 1846], has published numerous interesting papers 
about it. 

“ But there are vegetable as well as animal lecithins, for lecithins 
seem indispensable to life. The lecithin that seems to be most 
widespread is ‘ stearic lecithin,’ whose chemical name is ‘distearo- 
glycero-phosphate of trimethyl-hydroxyl-amine-ammonium: This 
lecithin is also met with in milk, corn, peas, oats, etc. 

“Messrs. Weirich and Orthieb have also discovered it in grape 
stones. These chemists, in an investigation of pure natural wines, 
remarked the superiority of a Greek wine of Thyra (Cyclades) 
when used for the purpose of rehabilitating ‘ sick’ wines. The 
analysis of this wine indicated that it contained 0.095 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. A white Malaga contained 0.049 per cent.; a 
Tokay 0.068 per cent., and another sweet wine 0.054 per cent. 

“ Now from their researches Messrs. Weirich and Orthieb have 
concluded that the phosphoric acid thus found came from organic 
combinations formed in the grape stones and dissolved in the wine 
during the fermentation of the must and proportionally to the 
quantity of alcohol produced. . . . 

“We must then accept the fact that lecithin exists in very appre- 
ciable quantities in natural wines and the more as these are richer 
m alcohol. Here, however, we must make a distinction and re- 
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mark that only wines rich in alcohol‘ by fermentation’ contain 
lecithin. 

“ Weak wines, artificially strengthened by the addition of alco- 
hol after fermentation, do not contain it. Again, as lecithin alters 
at about 50°-60° C. [122-140 F.], the so-called ‘pasteurized ’ 
wines lose this precious principle during heating. Also, pink and 
white wines, which have fermented without the pulp and the stones, 
contain no lecithin. 

“Hence we draw an important conclusion—that wine is a real 
food, not only from the alcohol, the glycerin, and the cream of tar- 
tar that it contains, but especially from its lecithin. 

“ But in order to fulfil this condition the wine must be pure, made 
not chemically but by old and honest methods. 
easily be found at modest prices. 
noted. . . . ‘ Use, do not abuse.’ 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


Such wines may 
And still another point must be 
"Translation made for TRE 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“AN invention which keeps rowboats from tipping over and is a cure for the 
boat-rocking fool is the subject of a recent patent,” says The American Inven- 
tor. “ The device consists of a sheet of metal, curved around the bottom of the 
boat, some distance away from it, and fastened to the hull just below the water- 
line. As the edges only are presented to the water when the edges are in motion, 
the device rffers practically no resistance. .The boat can only be rocked with 
difficulty, however, owing to the inertia of the volume of water between the hull 
and the surrounding metal, which acts, when rocking is attempted, like an im- 
mensely heavy keel.” 


THE projection at the summit of Mont Pelée which rose to a height of 600 feet 
above the old summit of the mountain, promises to be one of the most interesting 
features in the study of that volcanic vent, says The Engineering and Mining 
Journal. “ According to Heilprin, Hovey, Lacroix, and other observers, it was 
thrust up through the crater at the rate of as much as 41 feet per day, until it 
stood up as a shark’s tooth or obelisk far above the old cone, Professor La- 
croix, who headed a commission from the French government, decided—nearly a 
year ago—that it was an exceedingly viscous acid lava which had solidified on 
extrusion, and rose vertically instead of flowing out of the crater in the normal 
manner of lava-streams. Now, however, Professor Angelo Heilprin states that 
this towering mass is none other than the ancient core of the volcano loosened 
from place and pushed up bodily by the energy at the volcanic orifice. When 
access can be obtained to the crater so as to obtain fragments of the rock of 
which this huge projection is built up, it should be possible to decide by micro- 
scopic investigation whether the rock is a rapidly cooled viscous lava or a slowly 
cooled volcanic plug. The solution of the problem will throw much light on the 
physiology of volcanoes.” 


“ THE mental effects of alcohol,” says Dr. Robert Jones in The British Jour- 
nal of Inebriety (July), “ differ according as they are the result of a single large 
dose or repeated smaller doses. The latter may have been kept well within the 
bounds of ‘ moderation’ and yet under the stress of shock er illness they may be 
responsible for evidences of mental disturbance. A tendency to delusions of per- 
secution is very common in chronic alcoholics. Visual illusions, or delusions 
based upon them; delusions of the grandiose, boastuul, or vainglorious order; 
and those of a suspicious and persecutory character are almost invariably caused 
directly or indirectly by alcohol. Alcoholic insanity may be hallucinatory or de- 
lusional in type, both varieties tending to terminate in dementia, which in some 
instances may be the primary form. The most characteristic symptom of alco- 
holic insanity is paramnesia—a failure of memory for recent events, a loss of the 
quality of nerve cells by which images of past sensations are retained and conse- 
quently a defect of the power of associating ideas. This condition—with its 
resulting confusion of memory—is largely responsible for the deliberate and 
shameless lying which usually distinguishes these patients. There is also a men- 
tal restlessness and wandering, the patient being confused as to time and place. 
Another peculiarity of chronic drinkers is the impulsiveness of all their reactions 
when these become excited. Hence such patients exhibit violent temper and un- 
restrained license in action and speech. In one class the moral nature is much 
perverted, but there still remains the knowledge of right and wrong and the capac- 
ity, under a sufficiently powerful stimulus, to abstain from alcohol.” 


“From the bark of trees and shrubs the Japanese make scores of papers, which 
are far ahead of ours,” says D. G. Fairchild in The National Geographic 
Magazine. “ The walls of the Japanese houses are woouen frames covered with 
thin paper, which keeps out the wind but lets in the light, and when one com- 
pares these paper-walled ‘doll houses’ with the gloomy bamboo cabins of the 
inhabitants of the island of Java or the small-windowed huts of our forefathers, 
one realizes that without glass and ina rainy climate, these ingenious people 
have solved in a remarkable way the problem of lighting their dwellings and, at 
least in a measure, of keeping out the cold. Their oiled papers are astonishingly 
cheap and durable. As a cover for his load of tea when a rain-storm overtakes 
him, the Japanese farmer spreads over it a tough, pliable cover of oiled paper, 
which is almost as impervious as tarpaulin and as light as gossamer. He has 
doubtless carried this cover for years, neatly packed away somewhere about his 
cart. The ‘rikisha’ coolies in the large cities wear rain-mantles of this oiled 
paper, which cost less than eighteen cents and last fora year or more with con- 
stant use. An oiled tissue paper, which is as tough as writing paper, can be had 
at the stationer’s for wrapping up delicate articles. Grain and meal sacks are 
almost always made of bark paper in Japan, for it is not easily penetrated by 
weevils and other insects. But perhaps the most remarkable of all the papers 
which find a common use in the Japanese household are the leather papers of 
which the tobacco pouches and pipe cases are made. They are almost as tough 
as French kid, so translucent that one can nearly see through them, and as 
pliable and soft as calfskin. The material of which they are made is as thick as 


cardboard, but as flexible as kid.” 














THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


SCOTTISH COMMENT ON THE FREE-CHURCH 
CRISIS. 


HE recent decision of the British House of Lords (see THE 

LITERARY DiGeEst, August 20), by which millions of dol- 

lars’ worth of property hitherto belonging to the United Free 

Church of Scotland is adjudged to the claim of twenty-nine min- 

isters and congregations in obscure Highland glens, has shaken to 

its base the social and ecclesiastical structure of Scotland. As the 
Aberdeen /ree Press remarks: 


“This judgment affects the position, not of the United Free 
Church merely, but of every church or religious body in the land. 
It involves the denial of what the church has ever assumed, and 
what had before never been challenged, that the church, in separa- 
ting itself from the state, acquired such right of independent judg- 
ment and freedom of action as was afterward exercised in the re- 
laxation of its creed in the matter of election, and the slackening 
of its hold on the establishment principle.” 


The Edinburgh Dézspatch is impressed by the possible danger of 


a grave “national crisis”; and the Dundee Advertiser comments : 


“ A cataclysmal disturbance of the religious institutions of Scot- 
land can not, of course, be allowed upon such attenuated pleadings 
as have served for the House of Lords. Lord Halsbury and his 
colleagues have given Scotland law; a higher authority must give 
Scotland justice. Whatever be the legal worth of the judgment, 
the facts, large and commanding, lie outside it, calling for treat- 
ment in a style of promptitude and equity commensurate with their 
imminence and importance. That 29 ministers, resting upon doc- 
trines that were true to the mind of the church sixty years ago, 
should be suffered to outweigh the decision of 1,100, and to enter 
into possession of the properties of the undivided Free Church is 
unthinkable. Law will cease to be respected if its result is the 
production of chaos. Hence the inevitable sequel of the judgment 
is legislation, initiated by a suspensory bill, and followed up by an 
act which shall give statutory shape to the right the church has al- 
ways assumed to possess, the right of independent interpretation 
of its own constitution. Thanks to the narrowness of the judg- 
ment, a reference to the supreme authority is unavoidable. Were 
the party which is now declared to be the legitimate Free Church 
in the mood for compromise, compromise is forbidden them. The 
same power which gives them the administration of the funds with- 
holds the right to part with or deflect the object of the funds. In 
fact, from the point of view of the marvelously endowed remnant, 
the House of Lords judges have spoken too pedantically, too lit- 
erally, and too well.” 


The Glasgow Hera/d has “no hesitation in saying that this is a 
positively monstrous situation ” : 


“The Union is presumably indissoluble ; dissolution is incon- 
ceivabie. Even if the link were broken, it is evident that every 
man who came back to the Free Church would, as an essential 
condition of enjoying the use of any part of the property, have to 
foreswear open-mindedness about the establishment principle, pro- 
fess true-blue Calvinism, and one knows not whatelse. The ques- 
tion, then, resolves itself into one of compromise on very peculiar 
lines. It is unnecessary to say anything here about the spirit in 
which the subject of compromise should be approached, for we 
are well assured that the leaders on both sides are so alive to the 
gravity of the situation that they will absolutely ban recrimination. 
But given a disposition on either side to be amicable and divide 
the subjects 7 medio in a common-sense manner—we refuse to be- 
lieve that the Free Church could dream of sticking to the whole— 
it is necessary to face the fact that legally the United Free Church 
can not hold any of the property which the Free Church might 
conceivably be willing to hand over. Even if the terms of the 
Union were altered so that only original free churchmen could 
enjoy the use of the funds brought in by the Free Church mem- 
bers, would not the same disability lie upon these original free 
churchmen so long as they did not abjure their disestablishment 
heresy and their advanced views on free-will and necessity? Is the 
Free Church, again, legally capable of divesting itself ot any part 
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of the funds now vested in it by the House of Lords’ judgment ? 
As at present advised, we can see no legal exit from the zzfasse.” 


The Edinburgh Scotsman says: 


“It is too soon to ask what those who have been successful in 
the litigation will do with their victory. They will be ill-advised 
if they imitate the bad example set them after the Union by the 
wrongdoers. They can afford to be generous in their hour of tri- 
umph—provided the civil law they have invoked permits them, 
It may be that their victory will bring nearer that reconstruction 
of the churches in Scotland for which so many good men have ex- 
pressed an ardent desire.” 


THE NEED FOR GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF 
THEOLOGY. 


“ TT has been one of the most unfortunate results of the divorce 
writes the Rev. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, “ that theology 
has not had its just share in the great advance of education in the 
past half-century.” When one considers, he continues, the enor- 
mous development that has taken place in the medical schools of 
the country, the advance in the study of law, the unfolding of grad- 
uate departments of the universities, and the increased length of 
preparation for men entering the various other vocations of life, 
the lack of advanced requirements for the Christian ministry is 
evidently a serious matter. Professor Briggs would meet this 
situation by the establishment of graduate schools of theology. 
From Zhe American Journal of Theology (July) we quote him as 
follows : 


? 


of theology from the university,’ 


“The Christian minister is no longer what he used to be and 
what he ought to be, the best educated man in the community. 
As things are now, he is ministering to men and women as well 
educated as, if not better educated than, himself. What other re- 
sult could be looked for under these circumstances than a relative 
decline in the public position of the clergyman and in the public 
estimation of the church? It is necessary, if the church is to re- 
gain its true position, and the minister is to be the religious teacher 
of the next generation, that he should have a much higher educa- 
tion than he can get at present in our theological seminaries. This 
can be given only in graduate schools in theology where the choic- 
est men may be able to give two, three, and four additional years 
to the study of theology. If the graduate school is necessary for 
the higher study of medicine, if graduate schools are necessary in 
numerous other branches of learning, can theology—the highest, 
the most comprehensive, the most difficult, and the most important 
of all studies—do its work without the graduate school? Theology 
will certainly go on sinking in relative importance and carry with 
it by inevitable gravitation the ministry, the church, and Christian- 
ity itself, unless graduate schools of theology can be established, 
fully equipped and maintained, in which the study of theology can 
be carried on to the highest degree of excellence and in the most 
comprehensive thoroughness.” 


The study of theology, urges Professor Briggs, is “ the highest, 
the most comprehensive, the only universal study, for it is the study 
of God and of all things in their relations to God.” Under this 
definition, he points out, there can be no conflict between true 
science and true theology : 


“There has been such a warfare, in which science has waged 
many a battle and won a succession of victories. But this warfare 
has not been a struggle of science against religion, or theology, or 
even dogmatic theology. Religion and theology have taken part 
in this struggle, but they have not warred against science, but 
rather on the side of science against a common foe—ecclesiastical 
domination, the greatest foe of theology, as it is also of all learn- 
ing. For every martyr to science there have been a hundred mar- 
tyrs to theology in this conflict against ecclesiastical domination 
which has been waged for centuries. The men of science have 
battled nobly and well—all honor to them; but they never would 
have won their victories if it had not been for the theologians who 
fought by their side and suffered cruel wrongs on behalf of truth 
and righteousness. ...... 

“The laws of nature are just as truly laws of God as are the laws 
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of Moses. Therecords of the rocks are just as true as the records 
of Holy Scripture. The prophecies of astronomy are as sure as 
the predictions of the prophets. There is no schism in the realm 
of truth; it is all alike, in various degrees and proportions, the 
teaching of God.” 


Theology is now passing through its greatest transformations, 
says Professor Briggs. It invites us into the various fields ot 
Christian ethics, Christian sociology, Christian ecclesiology, and 
Christian irenics. “ Upon these studies of the graduate school of 
theology,” he claims,“ to a great extent depends the future of 
Christianity in our land and throughout the world.” We read 
further: 


“The systematic theology of the future will not be constructed 
out of arbitrary interpretation of isolated texts of Holy Scripture ; 
it will not be a denominational the- 
ology fused in the heat of sectarian 
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more glorious, in any and every world, in any and every dis- 


pensation, in which God may place us through all the ages of 
eternity.” 


THE VISIT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


& fs HE first object of Archbishop Davidson in visiting this country 
is to attend the general convention of the Protestant Epis- 

copal Church, which is to be held in Boston in October. He will 
also visit leading cities in the United States and in Canada, and has 
already expressed the hope that his journey “may and will, in the 
providence of God. tend to promote yet closer the unity of our 
common work and to strengthen our hands for combating evil life 
both in America.” 


England and 











polemics; it will not be a sum of 
the gradual deposits of traditional- 
ism; but it will be constructed by a 
thorough use of the inductive and 
genetic methods, searching all the 
sources, Bible and nature, history 
and Christian experience, and out 
of them all organizing a truly living 
and comprehensive doctrine of God, 
a divine teaching for the modern 
age.” 





Professor Briggs concludes with 
a final emphasis on the tremendous 
possible significance of graduate 


schools of theology : 


“It is a common complaint that 
the ministry is not what it used to 
be; that it does not summon to its 
work as high a class of men as in 
former times; that the strongest and 
the most ambitious of the 


young 
men prefer other pursuits. This 1s 
in part true and in part false. The 


reasons for the real facts of the case 
are serious defects in theological 
education. ‘Theology does not, as it 
is commonly taught, appeal to the 
best intellects. It does not give the 
scholar the same freedom of investi- 
gation and liberty of conscience that 
he is sure of in other studies. It 
does not promise him a sufficiently 
secure field of usefulness. It does 
not often invite him to heroic en- 
deavors. 

“The graduate school of theology 
should strive to overcome these evils. 
It should offer to the student the 
highest, the most comprehensive, 
the most thorough of all studies. It 
should guarantee him entire freedom 








The New York Churchman, which 
regards the occasion as one of “ mo- 
mentous interest,” from which “ mo- 
mentous consequences” may flow, 
has this to say: 


“As public interest seems wide- 
spread and deep both in America 
and England, so the consequences 
should be beneficial to both national 
churches. It is difficult for us to 
realize what change means to an 
Englishman, especially 
customs of an institution are in- 
volved. That the administrative 
head of the English church should 
for the first time cross the ocean is 
suggestive. That he should do so 
in order to meet the representatives 
of the American church in general 
convention, and thus come into the 
closest possible touch with the life 
of the national church, is most sig- 
nificant. For what he is in himself, 
and for what he represents, Dr. 
Davidson will receive the warmest 
possible welcome from American 
churchmen. From expressions in 
the daily press it is evident that he 
will be welcomed with equal warmth 
by all Americans. We are disposed 
to magnify the importance of his 
visit, as that of*a Christian states- 
man working in the interest of Chris- 
tian fellowship and the extension of 
the Kingdom of God. The two na- 
tions have set anoble example in 
the development of cordial relations. 
This relation means much to the 
peace and progress of the world. A 
closer bond between the national 
churches would mean much to the 
unity and progress of the Christian 


when the 








of investigation and perfect liberty 
of conscience. 

“Then the study of theology will 
become again a study worth vastly 
more than any sacrifice or hardship 
it may cost. It is a study upon 
which more than any other the future of humanity depends. 
It is a study which brings into fellowship with prophets and 
apostles, with all the saints, with Jesus Christ, and with God 
the heavenly Father. It is a study which calls forth all that is 
best within a man—his moral and religious as well as his intellec 
tual powers. It is a study which in all its parts may be animate 
with love to God and love to mankind. It is a study which men 
may share with angels and the spirits of the blessed. It is a study 
which knows no end. Other studies will pass away with the decay 
of the body and the departure of the world; but the study of the- 
ology, begun in this world, will go on forever. richer, fuller, and 


THE MOST REV, RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


A photograph taken in the gardens of Lambeth Palace, the Arch 
bishop’s London residence. 


church, because we look entirely be- 
yond our own communion in the re- 
sults that would flow from a larger 
and more fearless outlook on the 
part of these two branches of the 
Anglican communion, and their com- 
bined efforts to establish a principle of cooperation with other 
churches. 

“The English church, through its primate, ought to see much in 
a free church in a free state to aid it in emancipating itself from 
the limitations of a state church; while the American church 
should, in the great missionary meetings at which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is to speak, catch some of the fire and enthusiasm 
that has sent the missionaries of the English church throughout 
the world. These are but types of the things that the national 
churches can give each to the other if their statesmen bear in mind 
that the church was divinely instituted and the sacraments divinely 
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appointed to bind men into one brotherhood in Christ, with God 
as their Father.” 
The Boston 7ranscrift comments : 


“Our country is old enough now to feel what is known as an his- 
torical interest in our distinguished visitor, quite apart from his 


personality and what he stands for, the Archbishop of Canterbury’ 


being the most distinguished of Protestant ecclesiastics and occu 
pying a position to Protestantism very similar to that the Pope 
himself holds toward the Roman Catholic world 
sociated with the archbishopric of Canterbury is not what it was, 


The power as- 


but its prestige is still great, and with the office is connected a his- 
tory that runs back centuries beyond the Norman conquest. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is primate and metropolitan of all Eng- 
land. He is the first peer of the realm and takes precedence of all 
dukes save those who are of the royal family. 

“He has a palace at Lambeth, besides his residence at Canter- 
bury. He lives in a state he can make almost regal if he chooses. 
and he receives from British society a degree of consideration sec- 
ond only to that accorded to royalty itself. He holds his office, to 
which he is appointed by the crown, for life, and in the sense that 
an established church must exercise great influence on public opin- 
ion the office is political. The Church of England is one of the 
great conservative forces of the United Kingdom. It yields but 
slowly to any innovation and on it rally the social elements that 
resist change. nage 

“The traditions of the archbishopric make for its continued 
prominence. Beginning with the great Augustine himself, history 
knows almost one hundred archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Four centuries ago they furnished chancel- 
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that it is the color of their skin that causes the doors of the Im- 
maculate Conception to be closed against these Catholics. The 
very wording of the interdict issued by Father O’ Donohue goes to 
prove this. This interdict is so framed that it applies only to 
colored Catholics. It furnishes convincing evidence of Father 
O’Donohue’s desire to make a distinction which the church has 
never recognized. Of all persons a Catholic priest should be the 
last to draw the color line.” 


‘**‘DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN”: AN 
ARTIST’S SERMON. 

T the exhibition of the Royal Academy in London, the great 

canvas by Sigismund Goetze, entitled “ Despised and Re- 

jected of Men,” has created an artisticsensation. It is declared to 

be a “powerful and terribly realistic presentment of Christ” ina 

modern setting, and is described by a writer in Zhe Christian 
Commonwealth (London) as follows: 

“ Those who have seen the picture will realize the impossibility 
of giving even a faint idea of its power and awful significance. In 
the center of the canvas is the Christ, standing on a pedestal, bound 
with ropes, while on either side passes the heedless crowd. A 
prominent figure is a richly vested priest, proudly conscious of the 
perfection of the ritual with which he is starving his higher life. 
Over the shoulder of the priest looks a stern-faced divine of a very 
different type. Bible in hand, he turns to look at the divine figure, 
but the onlooker is conscious that this stern preacher of the letter 








lors of the realm and were statesmen-ecclesiastics. 
Before that time they held their office so high that 
they divided power with the king. Becket was slain 
on his own altar because the king not only hated 
but feared him. Cranmer, who died at the stake 
for Protestantism, was Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Laud, who perished on the scaffold because the 
Puritans held him the most implacable foe of popu- 
lar liberty, was Archbishop of Canterbury. There 
have been great men in the office and there have 
been small men, but the office itself, whether in op- 
position to or in sympathy with political develop- 
ment, has always touched English history, which, 
can not be written without reference to it. Shorn 
of much of its power as it is, the office is still im- 
pressive to the imagination of the Protestant world.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE 
NEGRO. 


5 een Roman Catholic Church has always made 

it her proud boast that she knows no distinc- 
tion between rich and poor, white and black—that 
allare held to be equal before her altars. In view of 
this fact, a recent press despatch, announcing that 
Father O’Donohue, of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Baltimore, had excluded negroes 
from certain masses at his church, was greeted with 
some surprise. When asked by Cardinal Gibbons 
to explain his action, the priest replied that at two 
masses his church is inadequate to accommodate 
his own parishioners, and that he had announced 
from the pulpit that colored people, while welcome 
to occupy certain pews during other masses, should 
attend their own church and not come to his church 
at these. Onthis the New York /yeeman’s Journal 
comments: 

“To speak frankly. we do not think that Father 
O’Donohue’s defense against the accusation of 
encouraging the ‘lily white’ spirit in his church is 
satisfactory. He feels himself called upon to de- 
fend a policy which the Catholic Church has never 
approved of. Whatever he may say about the 
crowded attendance at the masses from which col- 
ored Catholics are excluded, it is quite evident 
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of the Gospel has missed its spirit, and is as far astray as the priest 
whose ceremonial is to him anathema. The startled look on the 
face of the hospital nurse in the foreground is very realistic; so is 
the absorption of the man of science, so intent on the contents of 
his test-tube that he has not a glance for the Christ at his side. 
One of the most striking figures is that of the thoughtless beauty 
hurrying from one scene of pleasure to another, and spurning the 
sweet-faced little ragged child who is offering a bunch of violets. 
In rejecting the plea of the child we know that the proud woman 
is rejecting the Christ who has identified himself forever with the 
least of these little ones. The only person in the whole picture 
who has found time to pause is the mother seated on the steps of 
the pedestal with her baby in her arms, and we can not but feel 
that when she has ministered to the wants of her child she will 
spare a moment for the Lover of little children who is so close to 
her. In the background stands an angel with bowed head, holding 
the cup which the world He loved to the death is still compelling 
the Christ to drink, while a cloud of angel faces look down upon 
the scene with wonder. As the visitor turns away he is haunted 
with the music of Stainer’s * Crucifiixon,’* Is it nothing to you, 
all ye that pass by ?’” 

The Christian Herald(New York) says: “This allegory—which 
a critic has aptly called ‘ a painted sermon ’—is applicable to con- 
ditions in any part of the civilized world. It is a picture to study 
deeply and to ponder about, in order that the full force of the lesson 
it teaches may be understood.” 


MORMONISM DEFINED AND DEFENDED. 


ha a book called “ Scientitic Aspects of Mormonism,” Prof. Nels 

L. Nelson, of Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
claims that Mormonism, “ the persecuted religion of the nineteenth 
century,” is “good, true, and beautiful,” “a scientific religion,” 
“the religion of Jesus Christ.” He writes of his subject, he tells us, 
from the internal aspect, “ by which is meant its philosophy or 
fundamental principles,—the principles that must be, in order that 
its forms as a religion may exist.” 

Mormonism, says Professor Nelson, finds mankind located in a 
most beautiful world of phenomena. Further, it finds that man 
“is primarily and most emphatically fitted to apprehend these 
phenomena, and but dimly fitted—perhaps not at all—with powers 
for apprehending the occult; and to the extent that he forms har 
monious correspondences with these same ‘ illusions’ [véde the 
teachings of Theosophy and of Christian Science], it finds that 
he grows in wisdom, power, and happiness.” It reasons, there 
fore, that “ the objects of sense proclaim their own mission,—the 
development of man; and consequently that the experiences of 
this world constitute a fabric entirely worthy of religion,—espe- 
cially as there is no other, save the gauze material of metaphysical 
dreams.” He continues: 

“But Mormonism does not forget that‘ things as they are, as 
they have been, and as they will be’ result, when interpreted by 
man, only in relative truth—truth subject to constant modification. 
Absolute truth it defines to be‘ things as they are, as they have 
been, and as they will be,’ when interpreted by God. And right 
here rises the problem of religion—the only reason, in fact, for its 
existence. Can man come into possession of absolute truth? In 
other words, can he come to look at things from God’s point of 
view? For, if he can not, then science is the very best religion 
he can have. 

“Here the two systems of thought divide: Science is skeptical, 
Mormonism confident.” 

This leads to a definition of the Mormon conception of God 
a conception ‘rankly anthropomorphic. God, Professor Nelson 
tells us, is (12 personal Prototype of man. To know God is to 
have “adequate notions of His personality in, say, five different 
aspects: physically, intellectually, socially, morally, and spiritu- 
ally.” We read further: 


“If aman would have the noblest ideal of God’s physical per- 
sonality, let him master all that is known of physiology and 
hygiene—and conform his own life thereto; if he would realize His 
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intellectual personality, let him become familiar with the elements 
of intellect in man, then calculate what must be the Intellect that 
could create and control a solar system, with all the myriad forms 
of life and being therein manifested ; if he would know God’s social 
personality, let him study sociology, determine what qualities in 
man lead to love and har- 
mony; in the home, in 
the state, in the nation, 
in the world—and then 
consider that God has 
so mastered these laws 
that heaven (ideal social 
harmony) is His eternal 
habitat ; and so of God’s 
moral and spiritual per- 
sonalities: to the extent 
that man discovers and 
lives moral and spiritual 
law,—to that extent he 
willknow God...... 

“Mormonism thus 
finds in life, not in meta- 
physical speculation, 
its commentary upon 
Scipture.” 





Of the attitude of the 
Mormon philosophy to- 





ward our earthly exist- 





ence we are told further : NELS L. NELSON, 
Professor of English in Brigham Young Uni- 
“This earth, by the — versity, Provo, Utah. 
Mormon conception, is 
not a pestilent island 
in the ocean of eternity, where souls are quarantined for sin, as 
the dismalists among Christians would have us believe. On the 
contrary, it is a world prepared by our Father in heaven for the 
transplanting of His children; a glorious university—the only real 
university—for the development of His sons and daughters. 
“These sons and daughters do not belong to an order of beings 
lower than that of God Himself, and are, therefore, not ‘ totally 
depraved’; their so-called deformities of sin are, for the most 
part, merely the deformities incident to growth and development; 
the deformities of the scaffolding as compared with the perfected 
house.” 


Courtesy of G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 


Professor Nelson is not least interesting when he outlines the 
Mormon conception of heaven and hell. He says: 


“ Heaven is always a present, not a future, state of the soul; and 
if any being would know the extent—the height, depth, and breadth 
—of bliss which the universe has in store for him at any time, let 
him take stock of how much heavenly beauty he sees, and feels, 
and lives, in the creations immediately around him.” 


The essential fact of hell, teaches Mormonism, is a state of dis- 
cord with one’s surroundings : 


“Just as heaven represents the upward, forward, positive point 
ot view—the life that seeks law to the end. that it may come more 
and more into harmony with God, so hell is the negative, reac- 
tionary, rebellious point of view—the life which, opposing itself 
to the harmony of the universe, isin process of being undone.” 


After stating that the attitude of Mormonism toward other Chris- 
tian systems is one of uncompromising non-affiliation, Professor 
Nelson concludes: 


“Mormons, with their very practical notions of salvation asa 
progressive coming into harmony with law, and of heaven asa pro- 
gressive social regeneration of this world, can not be persuaded 
to lay down the weapons of common sense, however narrow and 
bigoted they may seem in consequence. They are fated, therefore, 
to remain the iconoclast of modern religions, shams, and artifi- 
cialities, entrenched tho such sham may be behind solemn rite and 
sacred ceremony; the prophets of a new era for humanity—the 
era of life looked at as religion, of religion looked at as life. 


Professor Nelson adds the statement that he hopes to consider, 
in a second volume on “ Social Aspects of Mormonism,” the ques- 
tion of plural marriage, with a view to “lifting the obloquy which 


now rests on the entire social system through a misunderstanding 
of this relatively insignificant feature.” 








FOREIGN TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN’S GENIUS IN EVADING THE 
JAPANESE. 


G ian semicircle continues a prime favorite with those anony- 

mous artists whose tac ical diagrams in the European press 
set at flat defiance the assurances of all war correspondents that a 
veil of impenetrable mystery has fallen over Mukden and Harbin. 
“I saw pretty nearly everything there was to see, except the actual 
fighting,” asserts the correspondent of the London Wews. “1 have 
not seen, and no correspondent alive to-day has seen. an atom of 


that.” But the widening semicircle to which these newspaper 














PRUDENT. 
JaPran —“ Will you come out?” 
Russ1a—“ No—I mean to show that under here I’m master.” 
—Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 


artists addict themselves shows that they have seen the fighting as 
Hamlet once saw his father—in the mind’s eye. ‘The semicircle 
always stands for the armies of Kuroki, Oku, and Nodzu, descri- 
bing with exquisite nicety a certain proposition in Euclid, or, in the 
technical verbiage of the experts, outflanking Kuropatkin. That 
commander’s mathematical calculations are reported to involve 
the shortest distance between two points, one of them being Muk- 
den, and it would presumably go hard with the pupil of Skobeleff 
were the military expert of the London Standard on the Japanese 
staff urging that vigorous pursuit of the foe upon which he thus 
enlarges in print: 


“The Japanese, while losing nothing of their tactical dash, seem 
to have lost all sense of strategical proportion. They have, in- 
deed, such an enormous numerical preponderance opposite the 
decisive point that nothing they can now do can well deprive them 
of ultimate success; but they will have to pay for their dilatori- 
ness by sacrifice of life out of all proportion to the need of the 
situation. They have grasped the material side of the ‘ Art ot the 
Leader’—.¢.; of ‘ strategy,’ for that is all the word really means, 
but seem to have failed to seize its ‘ psychology,’ which is the very 
essence of the whole matter. 

“ They have made good their plan of campaign by material occu- 
pation of the ground, but have repeatedly missed their opportunity 
of accompanying occupation by such a demonstration of energy in 
pursuit as should leave on the defenders the impression of the 
utter hopelessness of prolonged resistance. The absolute destruc- 
tion of General Stackelberg’s force by a vigorous pursuit after 
Telissu would in all human probability have so completely demor- 
alized the Russian army—for there is a limit to their endurance 
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also—that they would never again have faced their enemy south 
oF Lesa. es es 

“At Mukden, the whole of the Seventeenth Army Corps, to- 
gether with other details, aggregating probably 40,000 combatants, 
is, at any rate, in a position to threaten General Kuroki’s army 
and keep the bulk of them away from the real point of decision. 
Had Kuroki reached his present position three weeks ago he could 
have atforded to neglect this threat from the northward, pierced 
the Russian communications between Liao-Yang and Mukden, 
and driven the whole of their forces in the field south into the arms 
of Generals Oku and Nodzu, widening the distance between the 
Russian wings with every day’s movement. But the opportunity 
has been allowed to slip, and now, while Kuroki is evidently held 
in check by the threat from the north, the advance of his comrades 
from the south is merely hastening the concentration it should be 
his utmost aim to prevent.” 


This, it must be remembered, is the criticism of an authority 
who some weeks ago thought that Kuropatkin was so hopelessly 
outflanked that only Japanese dilatoriness could afford him a 
chance to escape. “Is Kuropatkin out of danger?” asks the 
London /az/, admitting with something like wonder that “ the 
most critical moment for General Kuropatkin may now have 
passed.” It sees, apparently, no adequate explanation in rumors 
that the. three enveloping Japanese armies may have been weak- 
ened by detachments brought down to Port Arthur, and finds fault 
simply with the slackness of the Mikado’s commanders: 


“ After the capture of New-Chwang by the Japanese, it was 
thought that their northern wing under General Kuroki would 
make a rapid movement to get astride of the railway and cut the 
Russian communications, But days have passed and there has 
been no such move, so that we are left in great doubt as to the 
real intention of the Japanese. Whether the slowness of their 
movements is due to the difficulty of obtaining supplies and organ- 
izing the transport in the rear of so vast an army as they now have 
in the field, or to some carefully concealed purpose, not at present 
intelligible to the Western observer, is still quite uncertain. But 
mere than once in the Manchurian campaign, when they seemed 
to have the Russians in the hollow of their hand, they have failed 
to close the hand. A rapid advance after the victory on the Yalu 
would have embarrassed the Russians very seriously; but there 
was no rapid forward movement. Again, after General Stackel- 
berg’s disaster at Wafangku, it seemed that the fate of his army 
was sealed, yet at the critical moment he was permitted to escape. 
So far the Japanese have dealt heavy blows, but they have not 
followed them up.” 


Nor are these the only instances of English disenchantment with 
Japanese strategy. So severe are many London organs in their 
criticisms of the campaign against Kuropatkin that one might 
imagine them to be copying the utterances of the Paris dailies. 
The military expert of the London Mews begins to doubt if the 
Japanese will ever cut the railway communication upon which 
Russia depends: 


“That the Japanese will cut that line is doubtful. They have 
been so slow hitherto that it is difficult to believe their slowness 
other than a habit essential to their elaborate calculation of war. 
Rapid initiative does not fit in with German models. If they do 
cut it, Russia can do nothing for at least eight months, and it is 
morally certain that Port Arthur will fall by famine. If they fail 
in the plan, it will mean that the Russians will, for the first time 
since the campaign began, be fighting with their communications 
protected and with a front perpendicular to those communications. 
The stream of reinforcement will continue unchecked, and by the 
middle of September Kuropatkin will be able to take the initia- 
tive; a movement against the Japanese right flank will be begun.” 

But the London 77mes refuses to accept any theory founded 
upon Japanese incompetence. The Japanese are pursuing and at- 
tacking correctly, it thinks. Besides: 

“The Russian commander is again complaining of the activity 
of the Chunchuses, who have been attacking a train and otherwise 
displaying a disconcerting energy. ... Their intervention is 
chiefly of interest as a convincing proof that they are satisfied the 
fortune of war is decisively against the Russians.” 
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HOW FRANCE WILL WAGE HER WAR WITH 
THE VATICAN. 


IEWING the open war between the Vatican and the French 
republic from a purely tactical standpoint, European news- 

paper opinion inclines to the idea that for the present the advan- 
tage is on the side of the Roman curia. The Vatican has success- 
fully assumed the offensive, and the Government at Paris must 
remain on the defensive, 
at least until the assem- 
bly of the Chambers on 
October 15 next.- On 
the other hand, the pol- 
icy which has plunged 
Pius X. into so vehe- 





ment a contest is severe- 
ly criticized by many 
well-informed and tem- 
perate organs, from the 
London Spectator, pro- 
fessing to behold in the 
Roman Catholic Church 
a potent force against 
the materialism of the 
age, to the Rome 777- 
éuna, the ministerial 
daily which stoutly re- 
sists the claim of the 














| papacy to any form of 


BISHOP GRAY OF LAVAL, temporal power in the 

Whose reluctance to resign has been too much Eternal Clty. As for 
for two Popes to overcome finally. we 

; the French press, its at- 


titude is for the most part extremely partizan, and it agrees only 
upon one point—the pending struggle will be bitter, resulting, so 
far as can be seen, in a kind of separation of church and state 
that is likely to please nobody at first. 

Short work will be made of the present establishment of religion 
in France, if anticlerical sheets like the Action, the Humanité, 
the Lanterne, and the Aurore, of Paris, have their way, while the 
noted clerical leader, the Count de Mun, concedes in the Crozxr 
(Paris) that separation of church and state is coming. But cleri- 
cal organs warn the Vatican that the churches and cathedrals, the 
cemeteries, and the trust funds are not to be handed over to the 
Roman hierarchy without scrutiny and without tax. “Rome 
wanted war,” declares the Action. “She shall have it.” The 
Journal des Débats (Paris), with clerical leanings, is alarmed at 
the outlook : 


“It is perforce necessary to imagine a new system for the Catho- 
lics of France. The budget of public worship will be suppressed 
then, and upon pretext of separating church and state, a series of 
rigorous measures will be enacted that will immensely strengthen 
the rights of the ‘prince,’ and will violate the dearest liberties of 
the believers. The gradation will thus be very cunning. Each 
incident will become the pretext of a graver incident. There was 
involved in the beginning scarcely more than a caprice of M. 
Combes, insisting upon placing himself in the position of defender 
of a bishop suspected of being unworthy. This pretension was 
particularly ridiculous. Now, thanks to a series of hateful ma- 
neuvers, it is hoped to make this end, by successive stages, in the 
Systematic persecution of the great majority of Frenchmen.” 


But the Vatican will never flinch, unless, in truth, every clerical 
organ in Europe is egregiously misinformed. The Pope, we are 
informed by such of his sympathizers as the Eco dz Bergamo and 
the Journal de Bruxelles, regards the Vatican’s war with France 
not from the point of view of the Concordat, but from the point of 
view of the moral uplift of the whole Roman Catholic clergy. He 
regards himself as, in a sense, the follower of that great Hilde- 
brand who set about the reform of worship and morals with such 
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unsparing vigor. The subject is studied at length in the Fremden- 
blatt (Vienna) by a well-informed Italian politician : 


“The Concordat makes the Government of the republic the true 
and absolute ruler of the French clergy. According to the word- 
ing of the Concordat, M. Combes is protector of Catholic faith in 
France. A bishop can not go to Rome without the permission of 
the Government which has named him and which has required of 
him an oath of unconditional fidelity, an oath to serve the inter- 
ests of the French Government before all others. Thus there 
remains, as in the present case, an unworthy bishop in his see, in 
spite of the contrary decision of the Pope, and for the reason only 
that this bishop, in spite of his moral unworthiness, is a true ad- 
herent of M. Combes. In such circumstances, Pius X. regards 
the abolition of the Concordat as an absolute necessity, in order 
that the mission of his pontificate may be fulfilled. Eloquence, 
the ability to serve men, the will to do good, all these, according 
to Pius X., are things of secondary importance. He only requires 
faith alone. The rebellious spirit of the higher prelates, the more 
or less open opposition to the commands of the Pope, their sub- 
jection to the secular power of the nation, their dealings with the 
Government and their frequently unseemly mode of life make 
energetic action necessary. Faith, real and true faith, to act with 
sole regard for the interests of the church, to venture upon every 
struggle, to renounce everything in order that the inalienable spir- 
itual rights of the church may be confirmed and respect for them 
secured—that is the only program of Pius X., whom men were dis- 
posed to regard as an insignificant pontiff, but who, quite the con- 
trary, is in the best way to become a great Pope.” 


The determination thus attributed to the Pope is equaled only 
by-the determination professed by his anticlerical French oppo- 
nents. The Action and the Aurore express amusement at the 
Vatican’s preparations to withdraw from France the right to pro- 
tect Roman Catholic interests in the Orient. They insist that it 
was but a shadowy right, as all the great Powers now protect their 
own subjects, whether clerical or anticlerical. The Aurore thinks 
that France was made unpopular among Orientals by her espousal 
of the Vatican’s side in missionary disputes. And as regards the 
final outcome within 
France a Roman Cath- 
olic correspondent of 
the London 7Z7mes in- 
dulges in these despon- 
dent reflections : 


“The Radicals and 
Socialists, who are, for 
the most part, bitterly 
hostile not only to cleri- 
calism, but also to re- 
ligion, probably would 
not contest this view of 
the results of a repeal 
of the Concordat (that 
the power of the ultra- 
montane element within 
the church would in- 
crease), but the very 
reasons which make 
more moderate men 
shrink from running the 
risk of a separation be- 
tween church and state 
urge them to press for 
it. They wish to repeal 
the Concordat just be- 
cause they believe that, 
if the last check to the complete domination of fanaticism in the- 
French church is removed, the educated and enlightened men who. 
still remain in the ranks of the clergy and laity will find their posi- 
tion impossible and will be driven out of the church, and thus the- 
only obstacle to a complete triumph of secularism in France will be - 
removed. Even if the Concordat is broken they do not propose- 
that the church should be free from the control of the state. On 
the contrary, most of their proposals for the separation of church 
and state contain provisions which restrict the liberty of the clergy 
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“He describes himself,” says the London. 
Times, “as the victim of the corrupt intrigues.. 
of some of his clergy.” 
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perhaps even more than the Concordat does, and would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the disestablished church to accu- 
mulate endowments to more than a very small amount. Should 
such provisions as these be put into effect they could only embitter 
the struggle between the church and state, and provide something 
like a justification for those who wish to make the church a politi- 
cal wedge for the destruction of the republic. The inevitable 
revolt against them would lead to still more stringent provisions 
until the French state would find itself almost unconsciously in the 
position of stamping out Catholicism as a seditious organization. 
That, it is to be feared, is the dénouement which the Radicals and 
Socialists desire. They feel that they are strong enough to fight 
clericalism and beat it, and they are probably right. They be- 
lieve that a measure which increased the power of the clericalists 
and ultramontanes in the church would in the long run be fatal to 
French Catholicism. and they are probably right there too.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S ULTIMATUM 
TO THE GRAND LAMA. 


EW dress rehearsals could vie in effectiveness with the cir- 
cumstances attending Colonel Younghusband’s entry into 

the capital of Tibet. The central figure was, of course, the col- 
onel himself, still looking, the London 77mes says, “ for a desira- 


? 


ble residence in Lhasa” and “incidentally mentioning to friendly 
callers that the visit of a British force is an expensive luxury, 
charged for by the day.” Not less conspicuous, tho absent, was 
the Grand Lama, who had, according to the London Standard, 
“fled up the Peking road to a monastery ” variously estimated to 
be from ten to a hundred miles off, “ declaring that he was resolved 
to go into strict seclusion for three years.” Carried in a litter was 
the Amban, China's official resident in Lhasa, amiably capable of 
inspiring confidence not only in Tibetan abbots, but in English 
organs too. Had the Grand Lama been counseled by the Amban, 
thinks the London 77es, Colonel Younghusband need never have 
gone to Lhasa. Other exalted dignitaries present included the 
Ta Lama, an evasive ecclesiastic of whom English dailies are 
suspicious, and the Tongsa Penlop, whose ability to exert press- 
ure upon the Grand Lama. is understood to be as extraordinary 
as his retinue. That professor of metaphysics whom the London 
Times refers to as an “ evil adviser,” and whom the London M/az/ 
denounces as “a Russian spy,” turns out to have disappeared mys- 
teriously in the direction of St. Petersburg. 

Altho “the Dalai Lama has shut himself up and refuses to see 
the high officers of state,” Colonel Younghusband sent him word 
that the British would remain in Lhasa until a treaty had been 
signed, their expenses meanwhile to be charged at so much per 
diem against the reincarnation of the living Buddha. This grati- 
fies the London 77mes : 


“It is to be hoped that the indemnity w. e of a nature which 
will bring home to the Dalai Lama and the ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy which has terrorized the Tibetans for so long the fact that 
the British are an eminently practical people. . . . There should 
be no further waiting on the moods of the Dalai Lama and his 
evil adviser Dorjief [the professor of metaphysics and alleged 
Russian instrument]. The business has to be done quickly, and 
in Lhasa, and Lhasa alone, is the indemnity to be taken. We 
have disavowed all intention of annexation—a wise act of absten- 
tion, as there is nothing of value to annex. We are not to occupy 
and not to establish a protectorate or appoint a resident.” 


Yet it seems obvious to the London Standard that “ the persist- 
ence of the Dalai Lama in a recalcitrant attitude will postpone the 
date when the mission can be withdrawn,” while the Manchester 
Guardian remarks : 


“ The best thing that can possibly happen now that the British 
expedition has reached Lhasa is that the Tibetan Government 
should consent to begin negotiations. In other words, that we 
should be in the same position as we were before the expedition 
left the Chumbi Valley. The position of the Tibetans since the 
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expedition started, as we understand it, has been that they would 
negotiate with us when we left their territory, but not before. 
They said exactly what every one in England or in any other na- 
tion with any self-respect left would have said; and because they 
said that, two thousand Tibetans have been killed, most of them 
without a preliminary declaration of war. The Tibetans may now 
consent to open up negotiations—we sincerely hope they will, so 
that we may no longer be guilty of the sin of carrying the horrors 
of war among a harmless and innocent people. But we are not 
one whit better off at Lhasa than we were, either for negotiating 
terms of peace or for insuring their observance. The only differ- 
ence is that before the expedition started we had full liberty to 
settle our policy toward Tibet in accordance with our own inter- 
ests, which were that we have as little to do with the country as 
possible, and that now we have to a great extent lost that liberty. 
The development of British policy now depends on the Grand 
Lama’s will, not on our own. If he is obstinate the doctrine of 
the inevitable will presently be invoked to explain why Indian 
troops and Indian money are being used against Indian interests. 
We can only hope that the Grand Lama will save us from the con- 
sequences of our folly.” 


The final arrival of Colonel Younghusband in Lhasa is hailed as 
a great blow to Russia by those continental European organs 
which incline to hostility toward St. Petersburg. In fact, a cer- 
tain reserve on the subject manifested by some leading German 
dailies is attributed by the London 7%mes to regarc. for Russian 
susceptibilities. If this be the case, it would follow that the 
Fremdenblatt (Vienna), in touch with the Austrian Foreign Office, 
has grown careless of Russian sensitiveness. “The entry of the 
English into Lhasa is an event of the greatest significance,” it 
declares. “The important land of Tibet is thereby drawn into the 
British sphere of influence.” “ Russia’s historic influence in Tibet 
is destroyed at a blow,” thinks the Zez¢ (Vienna), likewise an ex- 
ponent of Austrian diplomatic opinion. But French organs ot the 
orthodox pro-Russian school of world politics, while conceding 
the importance of the event, are disposed to attribute to it another 
kind of meaning. “ Whatever may be the political consequences 
of the Younghusband-Macdonald expedition,” says the Journal 
des Débats (Paris), “ its arrival at Lhasa, whither only some few 
favored ones have as yet attained, will remain a memorable event 
in the history of geographical science.”—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TENSION OVER 
CHINESE NEUTRALITY. 


ATACLYSMIC hypotheses of world-wide war are associated 
with Japanese diplomacy in China by some journals in for- 
eign capitals; but the less speculative of serious organs awaken no 
such terrific images in the mind. Altho we are assured by the 
clerical and careful Gaz/ozs (Paris) that “if the Russians lose a 
decisive battle, General Ma will receive the order to march against 
them,” the liberal organ of Germany’s middle class, the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), prints an article by a diplomatist who has spent 
years in China and who avers that Japan’s good faith where Chi- 
nese neutrality is concerned need not be doubted. More difficult 
to answer, writes this diplomatist, is the question of the yellow 
peril that would ensue were Japan to succeed completely. This 
is not only a pressing theme, but may even occasion a combina- 
tion of some anti-Nippon Powers. In a still more epic strain, 
that able student of world-politics, M. René Pinon, describes, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), the aching eagerness with 
which the great Powers strive to prevent the luscious feast of 
China from slipping down the wrong maw: 


“ The conflicts which agitate the Far East, whatever may be the 
apparent motives or the immediate causes, are in reality but epi- 
sodes of the struggle for supremacy over China. It is she, with 
her millions of inhabitants, with her immense resources, with her 
virgin mines and her idle energies, who, from Europe and America, 
lures travelers, men of affairs and soldiers. It is around her that 
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European colonies are established. Clinging to her flanks, they 
hang there with the eagerness of an aroused appetite. More than 
ever, the Middle Kingdom justifies its name. It has become the 
pivot of politics in the Far East. Its riches constitute a pole of 
attraction toward which the modern nations, feverish for com- 
merce, tormented by the necessity of selling, turn their looks and 
their activity. ‘ The struggle for the Pacific’ is in reality a strug- 
gle for China, for if the vast solitude of the great ocean grows 
animated, it is because the nations are crossing it to reach the 
gigantic market which is open to their trade. Who—of the Rus- 
sians or the Japanese—will be the director and the educator of the 
Middle Kingdom in its necessary evolution ; who will guide it in its 
metamorphosis, who will penetrate into its markets and exploit its 
riches? Will it be the Japanese, Asiatic and ‘ yellow,’ or will it, 
indeed, be Russia, half European and half Mongol—this is the 
problem which, in the present conflict, armies and fleets are to 
solve. For the Japanese and for the Russians Manchuria, Korea, 
Port Arthur, the railway, have no doubt their value and their in- 
trinsic importance, but their possession would not in themselves 
be worth the horrors of a long and cruel war. If they be disputed 
with so much fury, it is because they are the avenues to China, 
because they permit whomsoever holds them to trade with her and 
dominate her. Manchuria and Korea are the field of battle, but 
China is the stake.” 


Not less graphic is the pen with which M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
describes, in the Economiste Francais (Paris), the mob of manda- 
rins about the throne, a lonely few of whom sympathize with 
twentieth-century civilization while the subtle and profound ma 
jority frown in secret on everything unconnected with Confucius. 
“It is a strange position, that of this enormous mass of the Celes- 
tial Empire looking on as an inert spectator at a struggle which is 
proceeding on its own territory—or on that which is officially re- 
garded as such—and of which the result will have so much influ- 
ence upon its destinies.” Such an attitude may be a proof of wis- 

‘dom, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, but it seems to him at the same 


time a singular display of impotence. And he continues: 


“Among the great mandarins may be distinguished, it is true, 
some figures who are not insensible to progress and who are influ- 
enced by the attraction, or who, more accurately perhaps, under- 
stand the need of innovations in the Western style. But these 
are, as they were ten years ago, isolated. Highly placed as may 
be men like Chang-Chih-Tung or Yuan-Shih-Kai, their enterprise, 
forced, moreover, to be very prudent in the presence of the suspi- 
cious ultra-conservatives, can exert but a limited influence upon 
the general progress of events. No doubt the court itself seems 
less hostile to certain innovations. It does not regard railways with 
an evil eye, making use of them upon occasion. It shows itself 
sufficiently amiable to Europeans. But the foundation of its poli- 
cies remains enveloped in a mystery which does not cease to give 
anxiety. Frankly reactionary measures are adopted from time to 
time, and when some interest is shown in progress it seems to be 
rather from distraction, from passing fancy, than because of serious 
appreciation of the advantages that can thus be attained. The 
ancient administrative edifice, worm-eaten, corrupt, stands ever.” 


The mistress of this “ancient administrative edifice” is intro- 
duced to us in most forbidding aspect by an anonymous authority 
in The National Review (London). Tzu-Hsi, Empress Dowager 
of China, if she be not unsparingly libeled, is an old lady of “ in- 
nate cruelty,” of “extraordinary force of will” and of “extreme 
unscrupulousness in attaining her ends.” 
touches to this portrait of the dame: 


Here are the finishing 


“Nothing comes amiss to her which can further her ambitions. 
She stops at nothing, and is afraid of no one. This was proved 
beyond doubt during the troubles of 1900. It is evident that she 
recognized in the presence of foreigners in China an element of 
danger to herself. She therefore determined to be rid of them. 
Whether the Boxer movement was actually originated by her to 
that end, or whether, detecting in it the seeds of a revolution 
against herself and her dynasty, she cleverly contrived to turn its 
anger against the foreigner, will never be clearly known. All that 
seems certain is that she ended by deliberately encouraging the 
dastardly attack made by them in defiance of all civilized nations 
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upon envoys accredited to the Chinese court by friendly Powers. 
When, however, she realized that the game had failed and that 
the foreigner could not be wiped out, she began to see the folly of 
her policy, and being equally comfortable on whichever side of the 
fence she sat, provided it was a throne, she veered round and sent 
presents of rice and watermelons to the very people she had sought 
to destroy! Good luck has attended her always. Although when 
the allies entered Peking, she was obliged to flee, yet anon she re- 
turned, her position apparently undamaged, owing to the simple 
fact that the foreign ministers could not agree as to what was the 
best thing to do with her should she be deposed. A figurehead 
was wanted with whom they could treat. She would serve as well 
as another. The empress-dowager accepted the situation as it 
was. Being before all things an opportunist, it came easy to her 
to return to Peking and reopen relations with the hated foreigner. 
She simply bided her time. 

“ Meanwhile she is outwardly kind and courteous to the foreign 
ladies whom she is forced to entertain, even to those who were be- 
sieged by her orders. She sends them presents and inquires after 
their health, she expresses surprise and concern at the fact that 
any were wounded during that sad experience, and condoles with 
them, claiming also their sympathy for herself, for did she not 
suffer as much as they did from the wickedness of the Boxers, 
who acted in opposition to her direct orders and whom she was 
quite powerless to control! She would naturally prefer not to 
have any intercourse with foreign ladies; but since she must re- 
ceive them, she contrives to get a good deal of amusement and 
interest out of it. She throws herself into the spirit of the thing, 
and being a first-rate actress, plays her part so well that she ends 
by forgetting that it zs a part."-— 7rans/ations made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





ANTI-AMERICAN POLICY OF THE TURKISH 
SULTAN. 


HAMPIONS of the Armenian cause among the newspapers 
of Europe are inclined to wonder if the American people 
quite appreciate some consequences of the essentially divine nature 
of the Turkish Sultan’s authority. Canon MacColl, the celebrated 
friend of Macedonia, has made it evident in the London 7#mes and 
in Pro Armenia (Paris) that the demands of the Washington Gov- 
ernment upon the Sublime Porte are opposed to the true faith as 
revealed in the Koran. The fact that the Sultan has repeatedly 
assented to the demands in question does not, according to our 
authority, bind Turkey in the least. The Sultan is bound by the 
dogmas which form the foundation of his theocratic position. But 
Canon MacColl assures us that while the Commander of the Faith- 
ful derives his authority thrcugh the Koran, that sacred volume 
must be authoritatively expounded. This work is performed by a 
body styled the Ulema, presided over by the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 
Now the sanctions of the authority wielded by the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam are so tremendous that engagements entered into by the 
Sultan in the name of his Government are not binding upon the 
Mohammedan conscience unless they are found by the Ulema to 
be in accordance with the truths of revealed religion. 

There seems little doubt that Secretary Hay’s demands upon 
the Sublime | orte involve a blow to faith. Were the Sultan to 
accede to such demands voluntarily he would, asserts Canon Mac- 
Coll, forfeit his throne. But an«val demonstration puts a totally 
different face upon affairs. Terms wrung from the Sultan by 
means of a squadron may be at variance with the precepts of the 
Koran as authoritatively expounded, but they do not compromise 
his spirituality. The Sultan has but to repudiate his engagements 
when he becomes once more a free moral agent. 

But the religious influences at work in the crisis are American 
rather than Turkish, according to the Berliner Tageblatt, which 
understands that the despatch of an American squadron was a 
political maneuver of President Roosevelt's, eager to gain the sup- 
port of missionary influence. The exponent of Bismarckian diplo- 
macy, the Hamburger Nachrichten, has long been indignant at the 
policy of “interference” in Turkey which it attributes to this 
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country, and, among others, the following expression of its opinion 
is characteristic : 


“ Altho the United States, on the strength of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, forbids any interference of European nations in American 
atiairs, it, on its own side, takes every opportunity to obtrude into 
European concerns. It has done so in Rumania, it has at least 
attempted to do so in Russia, and it is now doing the same thing 
in the case of Turkey 
on in America over 


So far as the agitation of public opin- 
the Armenian atrocities is concerned, that 
leaves the Porte, let us hope, perfectly cool. In the first place, 
the Americans need not trouble themselves as to how Turkey pro- 
ceeds with Macedonian incendiary murderers and dynamiters. In 
the second place, a nation which, like the American, itself perpe 
trates the most shameless atrocities, lynching and burning negroes, 
has no right to get morally excited over the barbarities of other 
nations, even were the American people a European one with a 
right to a voice in European affairs. ka 

“Let us hope the Turkish Government will not fail to return a 
proper reply should the Americans once more permit themselves 
to interfere in the concerns of the Porte. 
Russia if its own energies do not suffice. Russia knows how to 
manage the Americans. She does not try to win them with flat- 
teries, but shows them her fist. That is the only language that 
the Yankee finally understands and appreciates.”— 7raus/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEs?T. 


The Porte can turn to 


A BRITISH OUTBURST AGAINST RUSSIA. 


\ J 1TH hearty congratulations to the Czar on the birth of the 
new baby, London dailies remind him that it may become 
the duty of the British navy to blow his ships out of the water. 
“In this country,” says the London 77mes, “ and we believe in all 
countries, the birth of an heir to the Russian crown evokes feel- 
ings of sincere satisfaction, which are all the more lively here on 
account of those ties of relationship through which the advent of 
an infant Csarevitch adds another to the long list of great-grand- 
hildren sprung from our own Queen Victoria.” But another edi- 
torial in the same daily declares: “If ministers and diplomatists 
waste too much time discussing forms and details, they may wake 
up some morning to learn that some fresh ‘ outrage’ perpetrated 
by a Russian cruiser has provoked the nation into a mood which 
will not make for conciliation.” The London JZaz/ is not less 





THE EAST WINDOW. 
PETER THE GREAT—‘I made the window to the west, Nicholas, like a good 
carpenter, When you cut the window to the east don’t be blown away bya 
blast.” —Uvlk (Berlin). 


OUTPETERING PETER 
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sympathetic and peremptory. 
|: mpire,” 


“ Certainly throughout this English 
“where home life has always been preemi- 
nent over every other consideration, we stretch out our hands in 
hearty congratulation.” 


re 


it remarks, 


But another utterance in this daily insists 
that “ vigorous representations should be made by this country to 
the Russian Government” to effect the cessation of “ buccaneering 
proceedings.” “There is at least some warrant for the hope,” 
thinks the London Standard,“ that the gracious and cheering in- 
tHluence which has descended upon the court will give the victory 


to the counselors of moderation and sympathy.” But: 


“The Foreign Office will, no doubt, inform the Russian Govern. 
ment that full compensation will have to be paid to. the owners of 
the Aight Commander and her cargo tor the loss of their prop- 
erty. But our Government may have to take even stronger meas- 
. . As the diplomatic representations to the Russian Goy- 
ernment do not seem to have much effect, it may be necessary for 
the comnianders of our men-of-war to be instructed to secure due 
respect for the flag and proper regard for neutral rights.” 

Mother and child are doing well, and the London 77mes is glad 
of it, altho its consternation over the transfer of British carrying 
trade to German hands prompts it to call the attention of Mr. Bal- 
four to the contraband theories of Mr. Hay: 


ures. 


“Our traditional attitude upon what is likely to prove the main 
issue—the definition of contraband—is expressed with a force and 
clearness which we must admire, and may be tempted to envy, in 
the circular note from Mr. Hay to the representatives of the United 
States in Europe, which has just been made public. The note, 
to judge by the telegraphic summary of its contents, deals chiefly 
with foodstuffs and provisions, with coal and other forms of fuel, 
and with cotton, but the principles which it lays down are of gen- 
eral application. Foremost among those principles is the doctrine 
common to ourselves and to the Americans of the distinction be- 
tween absolute and conditional contraband. The Russians have 
made no such distinction. They declare that all sorts of commod 
ities which may in any circumstances be used for warlike pur- 
poses or for the support of an army are absolute contraband. This 
principle, as Mr. Hay well observes, might be extended to every 
article of human use. In the case of the J/a/acca we were told 
that her captors declared all unsweetened biscuit—which, of 
course, includes all sea biscuit—to be contraband. This rule 
strictly applied would subject pretty nearly every ship in Eastern 
waters to the fate of the Awight Commander. Mr. Hay lays down 
what is the sound and reasonable rule on the subject.” 














PEACE, 


NICHOLAS—* Peace be with you—No living enemy shall be spared.” 
Fischietto (Turin). 


AND PETERING OUT. 
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But pity these—ah, pity these the more, 
eee Who of the populous town a desert make, 
Pent in a solitude upon whose shore 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 
August 22.—Desperate fighting continues at_ Port 
eae i 





rthur. A Japanese cruiser bombards Korsa- 
kovsk, island of Sakhalhen. A Russian con- 
verted cruiser, said to be the Smolensk, stops 
and examines the papers of the British steamer 
Comedian off Cape Colony coast. American offi- 
cials deny warlike intention in the conduct of 
the destroyer Chauncey at Shanghai. The con- 
suls at Shanghai meet, and decide to refer the 
case of the Asko/d to Peking. 


August a hinese refugees from Port Arthur re- 
port the capture of’ Itseshan fort, second only in 
importance to the Golden Hill forts, and practi- 
cally assuring the fall of the fortress. The 
Russian war-ships at Shanghai refuse to leave 
the port, altho the time limit set by the mayor 
of Shanghai expired. The capture of An-Shan- 
Chan by the Jananere is denied in Tokyo. The 
Russian battle-ship S-vastopol is badly damaged 
bystriking a mine in Port Arthur harbor. 


August 24.—Two Japanese cruisers are reported to 
ave silenced forts at Tai-Pangtse, two miles 
east of Golden Hill, Port Arthur. Reports 
from Port Arthur via Chefu indicate that the 
Russians hold the Japanese at bay. By order of 
the Czar, the Russian flags are eaeed on the 
Askold and Grozovoi at Shanghai, thus ending 
the complications at that port. 


August 25.—Reports from Chefu state that the Rus- 
sians now securely hold only three main forts at 
Port Arthur, their other positions being exposed 
to such a merciless and destructive artillery fire 
that their tenure is most precarious. The Japa- 
nese losses in the assaults of August 21 and 
22 are said to number not less than 13,000. The | 
Russian ships at Port Arthur are expected to | 
make another dash to escape. Two Russian | 
torpedo-boat destroyers strike floating mines in 
Port Arthur harbor while clearing a way for a | 
fleet to come out; one sinks and the other is | 
badly damaged. The end of the rainy season in 
Manchuria is reported. The Russian war-ships 
at Shanghai are disarmed, and will remain 
there until the war is over. ‘The Anchor liner 
Asia reports from Port Said that she had been 
stopped bya Russian cruiser and her papers and 
cargo examined. England formally calls the | 
attention of Russia to the recent actions of the | 
Smolensk and asks for explanations. 


August 26.—General Kuroki renews activity east- | 
ward of the Russian position of Liao-Yang; | 
after prolonged artillery fire the Russian out- | 
posts retire to Lian-Dian-Sian, about twenty | 
miles southeast of Liao-Yang, and the Japanese | 
begin an advance on that position. 


August 27.—The battle before Liao-Yang continues ; | 
Russian reports indicate a check to the Japanese | 
advance. 

August 28.—After three days’ successful resistance | 
the Russian troops retreat to Liao-Yang. An- 
Shan-Chan, on Kuropatkin’s southern front, is | 
captured by the Japanese. Refugees from Port | 
Arthur report that the Japanese attack has | 
slackened ; the Japanese have failed to occupy | 
any of the inner forts despite desperate assaults. 





OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


August 22.—Paraguayan revolutionists capture the 
town of Villa Reyes, with its garrison of 200 
men. 


August 24.—Alexis Nicholaevitch, heir to the throne 
of Russia, is christened in St. Petersburg: the 
Czar signalizes the event by issuing a manifesto | 
abolishing corporal punishment and lessening | 
the burdens of the Jews and Finns. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 


August _23.—Senator Lodge gives out an interview 
predicting Republican success, after a conference 
with the President at Oyster Bay. 

August 24.—Elihu Root announces that under no 
circumstances will he be the Republican candi- 
date for governor of New York. 

August 26.—William H. Taft, Secretary of War, de- 
fends the President and the Republican admin- 
istration in a speech at Montpelier. Vt. | 

Congressman Littauer visits the President at 
Sagamore Hill. 
August 28.— David B. Hill announces that after 
January 1 next he will retire from politics. 
OrHEeR Domestic News. 
August 22.—Senator Hoar’s physician gives some 
ope of his patient’s recovery. 
Chicago packers ask for an injunction preventing | 
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“ Tadellos” is a German word of comprehensive meaning. 


Its significance can hardly be expressed by any one single or com- 
pound adjective in the English language. “ Tadellos ” means fault- 
less, but it means more than that; 7 fakes in the full sweep of 
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blemish, above criticism, perfect. All shades of meaning contained 
in these words are covered by the German “ Tadellos.” 
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" There is no 
longer any excuse 
7 for baldness or hair 
y) troubles. The Ameri- 

fean Edition of Dr. 
Parquith’s famous 
book on the care and 

treatment of the hair 
and scalp in the home is 
now ready 

{| It contains chapters 
upon baldness, gray 
splitting, falling anc 
breaking hair, dandruff 
massage, shampoo, and 
washing and drying the 
hair. Handsomely illus- 
trated with many original 
photographic plates. Our 
a” price to any address, post- 

id, 10 cents. 
‘ormer list price, $1.00. 
NEW ERA PUBLISHING CO., 
52 Governrt tS. 
Cine ati, - . - 


Tis instruction will enable any one to 
have beautiful hair and a healluy sealp, 
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Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick 
signific s—lDerfection. 


Williams Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave’’ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS co. 


Giastonsury, Conn, 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Albany 





“GE 


The best razor for every 
man who shaves. High- 
est grade materials, finest 
English cutlery steel 
blades, edged by experts 
—the “standard” by 
which all other razors 
are judged. 


Send to-day for FREE Booklet. 
Razor Complete, $2.00; Morocco Case, 2 Blades, $3.50. 
At dealers or direct on receipt of price. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
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AGENTS WANTED — issn, Sing ‘our wivte 
en aying ock. 


time not required. 
best men. 


Experience unnecessary; full 
Investigate. Backed by Canton’s 
Room 326 Folwel!l Building, Canton, O 
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| the city of Chicago from interfering with the 
| housing of employees in stock-yard pints while 
the butchers’s strike continues. 
August 23.~ Mrs. Florence Maybrick arrives in New 
York in good spirits and expressing gratitude to 
friends in America for efforts in her behalf. 
The governor of Georgia appoints a court to in 
vestigate the conduct of the militia from which 
Statesboro mob took the negro prisoners. 
August 24.—Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, appoints 
a committee to try to end the meat strike. 
President Roosevelt is petitioned to interfere in 


behalf of the men deported from Cripple Creek, 


Colo., on August 20. 

August 25.— Writs are issued for the arrest of 
twenty-eight Cripple Creek citizens for their 
part in the deporting of union men and sympa- 
thizers 

August 26.—Conferences are held in Chicago look- 
ing to the settlement of the meat strike, without 
result, 

August 27. The battle-ship Low/stana is launched 
at Newport News shipyard. 


Right Hon. and the Most Rev. Randall Thomas | 
Davidson, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, ar- | 


rives in New York 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should be 
| addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LirERARY 
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Problem 97°. 
By F. 


Prize Western Daily A1 


GAMA 
Third Plymouth, 
England. 


Black 


Ten Pieces. 


a8 oo 








Mf, 
UZ. S80 YY ; 
Qo! Li 





Wy Wie Wa 


ia @ 


White—Eight Pieces. 


SS 














SS:2S 181434 p@2; Ks & er; 
IprprpP1;8;403;1B6. 


bRipP3; 
White mates in two, moves. 


Problem 976¢. 
By V. MARIN, 
Contributed by Mr. Robert H. Ramsey. 
Black— Twelve Pieces. 
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“All’s Well” 


cries out the Watchman. 


we 
DN 


MOP Ws tches 


They are complete and 
“ Accurate-lo-the-Secona” 


There can be no doubt in the mind of the owner 
of a Dueber-Hampden Watch. 

The movement and the case are both made 
and guaranteed by the largest factory in the 
world making a complete high-grade watch, 

TDueber Ga> 
Solid Gold Cases y OUEBERY 
are stamped 
with an honest 
mark. 





Send for free book, ‘‘Light from the Watchman,” 
it will give you important information, and tell 
you what to ask your dealer for. 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 
Canton, 0, 
The Wm. McKinley is the greatest watch in the 


world for Meu-inin model, 16 size, 


lever set. 
“ dccurate-to-the-Second” 
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NS 
The Quickest Way is 
the Best Way. 
No need to touch two keys to make a 





White— Eight Pieces. 
Ks5Q; 1spb4; 2p3Sr; 8; 
BrkirpR2;3p3r;3B2b1. 


White mates in three moves. 


GUNS 








We are going to sacrifice ten thou- | 
sand guns this fall at prices never | 
offered before. Good Breech Load- | 
ers $4.00. Our Special Double-Barre) | 
OD gun equal to others costing 

00, Send 2c. stamp for complete 
catalogue 





single imprint with the Smith Premier. 
The SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branches in ali large cities. 








At the same price no others contain so much 


gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 


Easily buttoned. easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 


toned. 





4 Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway, New York. |'tion. Krementz & Co,, 63 Chestnut St., 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Newark, N. J 

















Voi. XXIX., No. 10] 


Solution of Problems 


No. 960. Key-move: O- O 8. 











No. 961. 
P—Kt 3 Kt—K 6 ch P—() 4, mate 
1 ——— 2. - —_ 3 
K-Qs K—KhK 4 
idee Ktx Pch P—(Q 4 mate 
oo a 2. o- 3 a 
PxB Bx Kt 
ere Kt x P ch P—Kt 4, mate 
1 — 2 3. 
P—B7 Kx B 
Sekene Kt—K 6, mate 
~ K-Q5 
ETE Kt—Kt 7 (), Kt, or P, mate 
: spiced , é 
P=? Any 
seca Kt—') 3ch Q— Kt 6, mate 
; La cael 
kt—B3 K—O 5 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. 
Orleans; F. S. 


Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 


Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 


Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; the | 


Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra” 
oe me Vo BAL 
Bampton, Philadelphia; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; the | 
Rev. L. H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; 


F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass; ‘Arata,’ 
City; E. A. Kusel. Oroville, Cal.; G. Rosenthal! 
Commerce, Tex.; T. Unsworth, New York City; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; the Misses S. 


H.and L. V. Spencer, Blackstone, Va.; J. V. Streed, 


Cambridge, Ill. 


go: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. F. Court, 
New York City; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; E. 
C. Haskell, Shellsburg, Iowa.; J. B. W., WestSeneca. 


N.Y.; Dr. C. M. Menville, Houmo, La.; G. Lane, | 
New York City; A.J. Gerson, Philadelphia; E. L. 
C. Bird, Sr., Louisville, | 


Anders, Commerce, Tex.; J. 


Ky.; the Rev. F. W. Barnum, Chicago; Dr. E. O 


Stuckey, Montgomery, Ala.. M. D. M, New Orleans. | 


gor: E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; the Rev. W. Rech, 
Kiel, Wis.; I 
Slusher, Kansas City, Mo. 

Comments (960): “ Pretty, but light for a prizer ”- 
G. D.; “ Very good” —F.S. F.; “ Unusually interest- 
ing”’— Dr. J. H.S.; ‘* Quite neat, but seen at a glance” 
~—W.R.; “ Beautiful mates ”—J. G. L.; “ The author 


of this charming ofxs is one of the very few composers | 


who can render an idea in two-move form with 
economy and purity ’’—F. 


Iever encountered ””—J. F. C.; “ Brilliant” J. H. L. 


961: “Ingenious and original” G. D.; “ 


F.; “ All smooth sailing, until the reef 1 -—— is . 


PxP 
struck”—Dr. J. H.S.; “ Easy and elegant”—J. G.I 


“Key-move yields cnly to some thinking” L. H B.; 


“Tho light, a beautiful‘ Bohemian,” The 1. 


variation is charming ”"—F. G. 


No. 960 proved to be a stumbling-block to many 





G. Dobbs, New 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. | 
Barry, Boston: A. C. White, New York City; O. 


Kinderhook, N. Y.; S. W. | 


G. Patterson, | 
Winnipeg, Can.; N. D. Waffle, Salt, Springville, N. Y.; | 
New York | 


.. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; Dr. E. W. | 


G., * The toughest two-er | 


When the | 
key is found, the solver’s labor has just begun”.- F. S. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (1%) GRAND” 


@iIts Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @It occupies 
practically no more space than an Upright. @It costs no more than 
the large Upright. @It weighs less than the larger Uprights. @It isa 
more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has all the desir- 
able qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be moved through 
stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 1823 
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805 Tremont &t., Boston 
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LIGHT 


More 
brilliant than 
Acetylene or 
Electricity. No 
Grease— Smoke— 



























Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 
100-Candle Power 
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Light at a cost of Dirt or Odor. 
vey no mate. 2c per week. Agents Sontet 
= er: ere, 
solvers. 1 O—Q 7 will not do, for 1 Kat -_— THE BEST LIGHT CO., 92 E. Sth st, Conten, 0. 
Several inexperienced solvers tried to solve it by 
>, s 7 y 
é pact = ate socal SAVE Y2 rour FUEL 
1 Q—Kt sq. This is defeated by 1 : for 2 BY USING THE 
Sais rales ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Q-O Kt sq is not mate, 2 iain | Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2 to 
)—B7 | $12. Write for booklet on heating homes 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
Lasker-McCutcheon. 40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The two following games, based upon the McCut- 


cheon variation” of the French Defense, were played 


by correspondence by Dr. Lasker, the World’s Cham- 


pion, and Mr. John L. McCutcheon of Pittsburg. 


The ate of the contestants are interesting and 








Used and endorsed by the best 
Whitman ay ns riders all over the world. 
be Mehibach Saddle oe 


Catalogue free. : Successors Whitman Saddle 


04 Chambers Street, New York City, 





THE APPLE 


For Gas Engines, "> ite 

Automobiles, ¢ yTOMATi¢ 
No more belt, battery, ou’ ie trou- 
bles. Dirt and water proof, 
Easily attached, increases power 











spark coils, timing devices, ’ 
spark plese and magnetic plnge, 
and all kinds of ignition apparatus. 
The Dayton Electrical Mtg. Co. 

125 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. SPAR 

















JOURNALISM 


Wetrain by neh of newspaper and maga- 


mai ; 

zine Ay Send for ‘The How of It,” 

SPRA og een SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
“cos troit, Mich. 














Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2gc. Children’s asc. 


By mail or at dealers’, 


I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 
, Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts— 


tohoid it. This means much to cleanly persons—the vniy ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
brush. 








PLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 

MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose ¢ 
good deal of both 
waste a dollar or two a year 


light and comfort, anc 
a lamp o 
chimneys. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh ‘a 











“The pen is mightier than the sword” 


THE BUSINESS MEN 


WHO KNOW 


How to Write 
A Business Letter 


ARE FEW INDEED 


My book, entitled ‘“‘How to Write a Business 
Letter,” is tten for intelligent progressive busi- 
ness men, and is full of sound instruction as to how 
to write a tactful, dignified and diplomatic letter 
with force and elegance, and it contains in addition 
upward of two hundred examples of the better sort 
of letters, embracing the best methods and forms in 
use by educated and successful business men and 
eminently suited as models for the correct handling 
of all departments of correspondence. A blunt, 
plain, matter-of-fact statement of the situation may 
suffice, but it cannot be called a letter in the strict 
sense of the term ; there must be some character in 
it—some human interest—in order that it may be 
pleasantly readable. My book gives the meat of the 
active principle governing perfect letter writing in 
a shortand practical manner, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, The National Cash Register Company, and 
numerous other representative firms of the country, 
freely endorse my book, and use it and encourage 
its use in polishing and perfecting correspondence 
of all departments. The two hundred model letters 
may be accepted as criterions of perfect letters, and 
the business man or employee who is guided by them 
will be serving his best interests. Send 50 cents in 
coin or stamps for a copy, then write a letter after 
studying it that will return you many times the 
cost. If you are not more than Satisfied with the 
bargain I will promptly return the half dollar with- 
out comment. 50c. each, postpaid. Write to-day. 

CHAS. R. WIERS, 335 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

By a special arrangement with the publishers I will 

ive you a yearly subscription to the Bookkeeper and 
usiness Men’s Magazine of Detroit (Regular price ty 
and a copy of ** How to Write a Business Letter” for 
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Send for our Free 136-page Catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles and 
Harness. NOTE—We mae on a full line of High Grade 
Harness, sold direct to user at Wholesale Prices. 


The Ohie worse =o 0., 8974 Bixth Bt., Cincinnati, Obie, 






in the 1904 ‘“‘ Author’s Year Book.’’ 
am 2 for stam 


"E. PRICE, 24.26 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 


600 PLACES TO SELL MSS. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
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instructive. Score and notes 


frem the Pittsbur 
Despatch. | 
GAME A, 
MCCUTCHEON LASKER, 
Waite Black 
1P—K4 P—K 3 
2 P—Q 4 P-Q4 
; Kt—Q B 3 Kt—n B3 
4 B—K Kt5 Bb—Kt 5 
This is the “ McCutcheon Variation.” 
5P—Ks5 P—K R3 
6 B—R4 P—K Kt4 
7 B—Kt 3 Kt—K 5 
8 K Kt—K 2 P—K B4 
9 P—B4 P—Q B4 
10 P—O R 3 B—R 4 
1PxBP P—Q 5 


“ How do you like the mixtures? 
will have food for analysis to last them some time.” 
(Lasker. ) 


* The mixtures suit me so far; but as Voight said 
ne. I showed him the position recently, * ust wait 
till Lasker gets you into the end-game!’” (McCutch- 
eon.) 


B x Kt, ch 
r3Pxb Q—-K 2 
Kt—Q B 3 
‘This game is now ofa very open character. 
disdain to hide behind rocks, but charge on open 
ground. Beware, however, of the artillery fire; I 
mean later to open on your troops. I must be very 
careful of your splendid cavalry and light artillery 
(the Bishops) that you wish to maneuver into my 
fanks, if I read your intentions correctly.” (L.) 


“I have hope of making my cavalry and light 
artillery effective before you can get your siege-guns 
into play ; besides I have now an extra company of 
infantry which I can afford to sacrifice, if it becomes 
necessary to divert your fire.” (McC. 


15 O—K 3 Ktx B 


You 


* Alas, that I had to - with that fine Knight, but | 


that Bishop had a mischievous air about him! 
cavalry is worthy of compliment, 
shrapnel fire that will soon come?” (L.) 
16Qx Kt Px P 
“ Fearlessly process with my plan of campaign, 
altho already fears assails me that the mine explc ed 
too soon. (L.) 
17KtxP i -Q 2 
18 —-K 3 a Kt 2 
“My reply to oe powerful Q— aw} is ‘meiosis 
tame, namely, as above. You play this game ver 
; but I butchered Black’s chances ! Black shoul 
ont -~ good game out of the po re HE a perhaps 


i a be more to your satisfaction than the reverse.” 
( 


Your 
but what of the 


1) Castles (Q R) QxkP 


“T am reluctantly compelled to play as above. A 
Draw is at your disposal whenever you see fit to ask 


for it.” (L.) 

209 xQ KtxQ 
21 R—K sq Kt—B 3 
22 KtxP K—B 2 
23 B B 4 K—B 3 
24 Kt—Q4 Kt—K 4 
as B-O3 Ktx B 
26P x Kt R B sq 
- . P Pp 
28 K R—B sq K R—Kt 
29 R—B 2 R—Kt6 vi 
Kix PB @ Bx Kt 

R—B sq Rx QP 
_ x Bch K—K 3 
33 Ayal a B RxR 

R—K Kt sq 
35 P—Kt3 K—Q 4 
36 K—Qe2 Resigns. 
“Tresign. I see no prospect for my King except 


slow retreat which can only end beyond the edge of 
the board. As to the other game I have there strong 


hopes of revenge.” (L). 
Additional notes by Dr. Lasker. 
Tenth move ot ee: 1o.., Bx Ktch: mu Ktx B: 
Px P; 120 x P, Kt—B 3; 13 B—Kt 5, Castles, leads 
to an even game. 


Thirteenth move of Black. 13.. 


—B 2was much 
better ; 


144 P—K R 4 would then lead to 14... Kt—-O B 


5% And Safety 











| 
The theorists | | 
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ears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


___ Established i in Bis 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


copies from 
contest rom typewritten 






TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip- is 
the best and simplest device for 
1 -written and 


ca) a with at ‘depoaity 
gaps }daye t 


ees ae less trade i @6 net 


THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPI ‘ ATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Citye 











ARE YOU SICK 


I will tell you the cause of 


YOUR SICKNESS “Cure "° FREE 


I have no medicine to sell and there are no conditions to this 









ROFE*SIONAL men and 
others with limived op- 
portunity for profitable home 


TR 
re 


ws 


Nes AW 


$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 

Investments bear earnings 

from day received to day 


¢ Investinent are advised by 
many conservative authori- 

ties to utilize the facilities of 

& this Company for effecting 


loans on high-class real es- 
tate. Our “ certificate” sys 
tem is the simplest plan for 
mail investment. Write for 
detailed information. 











Assets, ... $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160 000 





1 offer. Write me (enclosing 2c stamp for reply) tell- 
just how you feel and I will diagnose your case free and 
tell you howto cure yourself at home. 


David H. Reeder, M. D., 805 Main Street, La Porte, Ind. 















* GOUT & RHEUMATISIV 
Usethe Great English Remedy } 


BLA IR’S PILES) 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 








DRUGGISTS, or 2% we. & $1 ¥. 























withdrawn. INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
oe by New York LOAN CO. 
Department. 1139 Broadway, New York. 








Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY FEVER 5 ymptoms never return, A col 
atitutional treatment that pro 


d t freedom from 
AND ASTHMA stiscictantrewrarcehenth Wate 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥« 
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oem) Alois P. Swoboda wie suzas,"ss 


original and scientific 
{ method of Physiolog- 
ical Exercise without any apparatus whatever, and requiring but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this condensed 
system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in 
two hours, and it is the only one that does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect 
health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body, 


-15 O—K 3, Kt x B; 16Qx Kt, P x P winning 
Sitdinately the K P. 

Fifteenth move of Black: I overlooked_here the 
strength of the combined attack of White’s Q and Kt. 
15... P—Kt 5 and if 16 P—R 5,Qx BP would still 
have yielded a game good enough to draw. 

After the move actually made, White had no diffi- 
culty in keeping his two Pawns ahead until the sacri- 
fice of one of them enables him to win. White’s 
fourteenth move is a beauty. 




















GAME B. Absolutely Cures Constipation, 

LASKER, MCCUTCHEON, 

a a Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
1P—K4 P—K 3 Nervous Exhaustion 
a KtLOB 3 Ktk'B 3 . . and revitalizes the whole body . . 
¢ | 1 e 3 Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
3 B—O2 Bx Kt recommend the system. Since no two people are in the same physical con- 

Px Kt—K 5 dition, individual instructions are given in each case. Write at once for full 

H B-Q3 KtxB information and convincing endorsements from many of America’s 
9Q a P—Q By leading citizens, to 
10 Px P Q—Be ALOIS P. SWOBODA, - - = £4609 Unity, CHICACO 








“ Better is 10..,Q—R 4, as played by Showalter 


against the Champion in a game where the former ob- . ¥ , 
tained a drawn position, - finally lost by taking too he R ose - J ar. 
cC.) 


much risk to win.” 







A zine for Book-Lovers. A delightful and treasur- 
ze es See 4 able m sooliany of the literature of literature. NO = ie WASOR At. CORDES oe 
12 Kt—K 2 t—Q2 a “review” of current literature. Published quarterly, accurately > cena a 
SAP EE 3 4 al egepiicaly and sold only by yearly subscription. Handuome quarto, fruit. — for our Hag pak istri- 
“This game is of a much milder stamp than the | #dition limited to 2,60 copies. #2 a year. Get a prow bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


other game, and a lot of little questions are likely to | ?°°*™* W. E. PRICE, 24-26 East 2ist St., New York. 








crop up—a fight about a hill, ambuscades, etc. I con- | ——— ’ ery ae aK ae 
ulate you on the success of the McCutcheon Varia- ¢ “ 2 t an o == RE a 
tion. It has become now one of the standand varia- | a PSTD Sus AN her) Ws 2 ule Nahe i 
tions and will remain so.” (L.) -% O.%, SS ? > SH = % ae) 
. 9 SG ees lea 
eueks Kt x P (Bs) Pe << 1 7 as pn A ee a) 
14 Castles Castles t Fee bt " yr > ~ ee thy 


15 P—K Kt 4 
“I go boldly ahead and ask the reason why this 
uhenid not be lone?” (L.) 
4 90 cise B—Q 2 
“Your fire grows hot! I considered P—K Kt 4 be- 
fore Castling, but now fear my analysis was not deep 
enous Yo look out for your Bishop. He may be 
in 


cut o} he prime of life!” (McC.) 
16 P—K Bs Ktx B 
17P x Kt PxP 
1% Px P K—Re 
19 R—B 3 Q R-K sq 


“ My eleventh move caused a rift in the lute. How- 


eo 3.675 * 





ever, I can not see that my game is lost, altho my 
position is critical.” (McC.) 

20 K-Be P—Q 5 

at Px P P—B 3 

22 P—K 6 B—B 3 

23 R—B 4 R—K 2 

24 Kt—Kt 3 R—Q sq 


| § = 


“My compliments on your last move. I had 
dreams of sacrifices with R—K Kt sq, R x P ch, etc., 
but they are postponed now, to say the least.” (L.) 

25 K—Kt sq Q-OQ4 

“ At this stage I was of opinion that Dr. Lasker 
must play with a view to force an exchange of Queens, 

he hoped to win. I, however, trusted to gain 
‘tempo’ and ‘position,’ while he endeavored to ex- 


change. Later on, when we had Played several moves ? 2 fir 
across the board I neglected to follow my theory and WHEN I H E Al I U M N wi 
forced the exchange myself!” (McC.) : pw 


b 

ae 6 Q- P—K Kt 3 (!) a i = 

Px Pech K—Kesq of your hfe arrives,what 

om 25 AK 4 “9 : ‘ ? - , t 

Top" is “A precipitant and ill-considered move!’ The ob- will you ¢£ ather as the fruit of youl 
vious move was 28.., P—B ’ then if 29 Kt—R 5, a ’ 

und R-K B $43 30 P—K 7, R 331 Kt x R, K x Kt; labors ? ’ 

ieator factory, ‘On the otter haorl if at the thirtieth eee x 

ity oo p Rok Bsa, PB 6"(), yields good detense An adequate Continuous Instalment 

w being cC.) «> 


he main object.” 


Endowment in the Equitable will pro- 


29Qx P R(Q3)xP 

30 —R Bhs } . ~ a ‘ 

xQxQ° Pd vide for every year of the winter,as 
32 R—-Q B sq Resigns. WS Jee es ee eee 


* My twenty-sixth move, P—K Kt 3, was a forlorn = well as of dats PRbhabbeabel fo} ana 0) 0b & life. 
pope ; i I t ink it _ghould S . against players of mx d if ae Te | - e premat l - t . ll 
uracy than yourself -as t a . -eE 7 ot OA ‘CO- 
—on Teichmann, ne Na ge: oh a met, dhe gp n 1 y Ou aI1e pr emature y 1t Wl pr 3) 
ying the game out with me ona cma wager, from 
t point.” (McC.) 


= 2 





The London Tournament. 
NAPIER WINS FIRST PRIZE. 
William E. Napier, winner of the London Tourna- ! 
ment, is an Englishman by birth, but has lived in this = 4 || — =— — —— — 
country since the age of five. He was born near For full_information fill _ovt this cougon or write 


gontwich on January ay, eet As champion of the 
oklyn Chess-Club, he first came to public notice, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 56 


tu GAGE E. TARBELL,2nd Vice P 








altho before that time he was known as the American 
boy-champion. 
he final score : 


Co, 5. Pas 








Nabi Wd ne k | ee ~ > ~\ Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endow 
Rae %| Mackenzie........ % 4 N , 
Teichmann Sen a6 ie Re: oe oN = 1 y Sh gS erp ae if issued toa WETOGR co vccctvceesiecce years of age, 
ckburne........ ee ie) ee eee 5% 10 aA / ficiary -ars of age 
Gunsberg.......... TRS TEs ices crceak 3g 108 = ie ERAGEREY «+22: a 
Shoosmith tees eens um § =(Curmock...........§ 15 : y, ieee Bene es God nips aden 0s. Boao i> Ce katie dbo a eee 
x Van Viiet.......... 9% 6% Gunston,.......... 5 KS 
Missi NE 9 7 aoe Miaka caiow eta 6.38 Ss ieee se. cup wus kieieni wus an banbulv oie ce cee eceekeemen ile 
cebeseeee OUTINGS... wc scnee 12 / 
OS eee 3 g | $ ma anos ——— 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnal!s Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter 


“ W.C.E..” Boston, Mass.—**What punctuation should 





be used at the close of a declaratory sentence which | 


concludes with the quotation of an interrogatory sen- 
tence ? Should there be both an interrogation-point and 
a period ?”’ . 

In the declaratory sentence, for example, 
“The subject of discussion at the school was 
‘Should We Sympathize with Japan in the 
Present War?’’’ only the interrogation-point 
(in addition to the quotation-marks) should be 
used as the concluding mark of punctuation, 
and not the period. While theoretically the 
period should be inserted between the conclu- 
ding single and double quotation-marks, custom 
has sanctioned the omission of it in order to 
avoid double punctuation. 


“Vv. P. C..” Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘Kindly give the 
meaning of the word ‘euphoria,’ which I have seen used 
recently in a book on adolescence.” . 

It is a term used in medicine which means 
‘‘ the condition of being well” and ‘ the ability 
to bear pain.” 


*D. 8. P.,”” New Orleans, La.—** What is a ‘ puttee,’ a 
term which I came across recently in an English paper ? * 


A “puttee”’ is a gaiter-like bandage as of 





canvas or leather, worn on the leg from the | 


knee to the foot, by soldiers, sportsmen, and | 


sometimes by pedestrians. 


“O, R..’’ Grand Rapids, Mich.—** Please inform me 
(1) of the meaning of the word ‘keratol.’ Also (2) 
which is correct of the two following sentences: * He 
can do it equally as well,’ or, ‘He can do it equally 
well’?” 

(1) ** Keratol’’ is a trade name for imitation 
Jeather used in the making of collapsible cases 
as for photographic apparatus. (2) ‘‘He can 
do it equally well’’ is correct, ‘‘ as’’ being re- 
dundant. 


“©. E. J.."’ Atlanta, Ga.— “(1)Is there such a word 
as ‘apoptecti’? (2) Kindly tell me the origin of herald- 
ing the birth of a child as a visit from the stork.” 


(1) We know of no such word, ‘‘Apoplec- 
tic”? is perhaps the word that you seek. (2) 
Probably because from ancient times they have 
been celebrated for their affection for their 
young, and have also the reputation of showing 
great regard for their aged parents. In Ger- 
many there is a superstition that a stork will 
pass over a house when a child is about to be 
»orn there. From Germany, the expression, 
tho seemingly not the superstition, has spread 
to the United States. 


“ B. A.,”? Jamaica, L. I.—** Will you kindly inform me 
of the correct pronunciation and meaning of the phrase 
‘in memoriam’? Is the accent in the second word on 
the ‘r’ or on the ‘o,’ and is the *o’ broad as in ‘or,’ or 
long as in *no’?”’ 


The correct pronunciation is best indicated 
by syllabication, and isin me-mo’ri-am, the ‘‘o”’ 
pronounced as in ‘‘no,.’’ The meaning of the 
phrase is ‘‘in memory (of),”’ the ‘‘of” being 
understood; or ‘‘as a memorial (to),” “to” 
being understood. 


“G.A.K.,” Boston, Mass.—"* Is the following a gram- 
matically correct expression, ‘A very thick book and a 
strange’? Is not the sentence incomplete as it stands ?” 

The sentence cited above is not correct and is 
objectionable because it is obscure. A noun 
should follow theadjective “ strange,” especially 
as it is preceded by the article ‘‘a.”’ : 















«Oo You HAVE NOT TRIED 
S THE RIGHT COCOA! 





1¢ 
RAZOR 7 


~ ao 
| fre is Always Ready — | 


For Instant Use 
> because it is electrically tempered 
Send for _ ¥. ; and hollow ground in its own 
Our Free Book . . _ peculiar way. Price, $2.50. 


“ Vv 
“Hints to Shavers” “Sy 4 A Nenbie Contnseae 
It illustrates with photos the correct ~S . beards, $3.00. 
razor position for every part of the face: it hm Will close-shave 
tells how to select and care for a razor; it explains = ' the hardest 
the ‘‘why”’ of the ‘‘ Carbo-Magnetic” and proves how, : beard. 
with ordinary careful use, it will keep an edge for years with 


No Honing; No Grinding 


Buy of your dealer. He has (or can get) the Carbo-Magnetic. Show him this 
advertisement—don’t take any other razor. If he won’t get one—we will mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Money back if desired. 


Firm of A. L. Silberstein, Makers of %4//6r> Cutlery, 445-446 oroadway, New York 
“Carbo-Magnetic”’ Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 each, 2/ dealers or by mail, postpaid. 

























































































for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL 


Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga, Grand Rapids, Nich. North Conway, N. H. Portland, Ore. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Hl. St. Louis, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 

San Francisco, Cal., Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Harrisburg, Pa. Richmond, Va. 
1170 Market St. Des Moines, la. Roulder, Mont, Philadelphia, Pa., Seattle, Wash. 

West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. Buffalo, N. Y. $12 N. Broad St. Huntington, W. Va. 

Washington, D. ¢., Portland, Me. Columbus, 0., Pittsburg, Pa., Waukesha, Wis. 
211 N. Capliol St. Lexington, Mass. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. Toronto, Ont. 








$25,000. nade from half_acre. pevae 
GINSEN nals grown tp Gonten ot Taem, | The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
ot r r e. Sen 4 . . 
4c. for portage and get booklet AK. telling all about it. Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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Two Necessities for Every Desk 








JUST What You Want to Know about the 
Correct Use of Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Relative Pronouns and Adverbs 


You will find in concise, handy form in 


Connectives of 
English Speech 


Companion Volume to ‘English Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms.and Prepositions ” 
By JAMES C. FERNALD 
Editor of “The Students’ Standard Dictionary, 
** English Synonyms and Antonyms,” etc. 
Giving the definitions with the correct usage of 
these parts of speech so far as pertains to their office 
as connectives in the construction of English phrases 
and sentences; indicating such prepositions as 
should be used after verbs and those concerning 
which questions are likely to arise; With numerous 
quotations sustaining the decisions as to correct or 
incorrect usage. 


“Convenient and Necessary” 


“It is the most valuable treatise of its kind in 
existence It is a delight to use the work as a book 
of reference.” New York Commercial, 

“Not only. convenient but necessary.”—The 
Evening Post, New York. 

“The work is likely to prove of great value to all 
writers.”— Washington Kvening Star. 


“In this valuable manual the reader, the writer, 
and the tencher will find on the instant an admirable 
solution for ten thousand difficulties. The arrange- 
ment is simplicity itself, and the treatment lucid 
and convenient.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Its practical reference value is great, and it is 
& great satisfaction to note the care and attention to 
detail and fine shades of meaning the author A no 


pmowed upon the words he usses,”’— 
h Review, Hartford. 


_.“A work of great practical helpfulness to a large 
class of people.” Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Uniform with ‘‘ En 


ish S$ nonyms Antonyms 
and epositions® r 
12mo, Cloth, 334 pages. $1.50 net 





JUST the Right Word to Make the De- 
sired Meaning Clear and Exact, to 
Make a Contrast Sharp and Strong 


With illustrative examples will be found in 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


Companion to “Connectives of English Speech” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Over 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of 
Meaning carefully discriminated, Nearly 4,500 
Classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints and helps 
on the accurate use of words, revealing surprising 
possibilities of fulness, freedom, and variety of 
utterance 


“Important and Invaluable ” 


“This book will do more to secure rhetorical 
cuity, propriety, and precision of ex on 


~ other text-book of higher yet 
= .”"— Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 


“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt in its 
fleld.”—The Brooklyn Citizen. “ 


“Superior to any other treatise on the same theme, 

Rennes gary of claclans and wre 

es 0) ucators an ters.” — 

Northern Christian Advocate. 

“This is a book of importance and invaluable to 

, Student, and speaker. The excellence of 

the volume is testified to by leading literary authori- 
ties in the United States.” The New York Times. 


“Will be found invaluable to students and to all 


speakers who want to use their noble tongue 
effectively.” — Minneapolis Journal 


| Uniform with ‘‘Connectives of English Speech ’’ 


12mo, Cloth, 674 pages. $1.50 net 







American Cypewriters 


No. 2 Coes the best of work at a speed greater than the fastest 


American Typewriter Co. ,?rssames.z°ey reer © 


$10 $40 $50 


pen. For eleven years without a competitor. 
Price, $10. 

No.5. Standard keyboard, steel type and bar 
machine. Highest spéed, excellent manifolder. 
Sterling value, $40. 

No. 7. Our latest model. Many important 
improvements, Sold on easy payments. £50. 
Send at once for illustrated catalogue, 
éasy payment plan and if you are read 


to order at once ask for our SPECIA 
MiD-sUMMER OFt ER. 








WEDDING 





INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM AND STYLE. Write for our Samples and Prices. 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 157-159 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 











# Rational Study of Wizcterilons 


“It is a rich storehouse for every phy- 
sician and will give much food for thought.” 


—THE POST GRADUATE, New York. 
Physician vs. 
Bacteriologist 


By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 


Translated from the German by Dr. 
ACHILLES ROSE, New York 

This volume embraces Rosenbach's discussions on 
clinico-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on 
original investigations. They represent a contest 
against the overgrowth of bacteriology, principally 
against the overzealous enthusiasm of orthodox bac- 
teriologists who, by means of unjustified equalization 
of experimental infections wiih clinical infectious 
diseases, usurp not only the domain of etiology bet 
also the entire realm of pathology and therapy. 


Important to Physician and Layman 


**For the scholar and especially for the well-posted 
hysician there is a vast deal of information and solid 
food for thought in Dr. Rosenbach’s words. The 
work is full, thoughtful, and logically arranged.” — 
New Orleans Picayune. 


“ The thorough and comprehensive manner in which 
the author has examined and discussed his subject can 
not fail to be of very great interest, if not enlighten- 
ment to the medical profession.”—-Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

**It will be read with much interest by a 
especially and yet appeal as well to all thinking 
people.” —Detrvit Trwune, 


* It will attract the controversial attention of scien- 
tists and practitioners.’—Washington Evening 
Star. 


12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.60 net. By mail, $1.64 


\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK / / 








By Justin McCarthy 


A bri! ‘ant litt'e history “ as fascinating esa rovel"’ 


lreland a Her Sto 

Third 
Edition 
lomo, 
Cloth, 


Funk & 
Wagnalis 
Company 
Publishers 

JUSTIN McCARTHY New York 

The Cleveland Leader ; “ His story is as fasci- 
nating as a novel; it has the sweep of history and 
the actuality of good newspaper work. And this is 
done—a graphic illuminative history of Ireland 
given—in less than 200 pages.” 

Mail and Express, New York: “A model of 
lucid condensation. . . . This little volume contains 
ali—literally all—the information that the average 


man needs, to acquire a thorough knowledge of th« 
history of Ireland.” 



































BEFORE YOV VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


“A pi of Washington, both informing and 
enteriaining.”’— Christian ntelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription. BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE: 
12m0, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.99. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


A Novel of Californian Life during the 
days of the anti-Chinese labor agitation 


The Socialist and the Prince 


Hon, James D. Phelan, Ex-Mayor of San 
Francisco; ‘It is a very striking p.cture, most 
artistically wrought, of interestin , social and po- 
litical conditions which existed in San Francisco at 
one of the most critical periods of its history.” 

Judge Ward McAllister, San Francisco: ** The 
volume will be reaa with intense interest, not only by 
Californians, but by every one everywhere who ever 
reads English.” 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia; * Brilliance, dra- 
ae 9S geen and startling episode characterize this 
boo 


’ Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 
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A Brief of Necroscopy 


and its Medico-Legal Relation. A clear and concise 
pocket handbook gi full information on post- 
mortem examinations. By Gustav Scumitr, M.D. 
Pocket Size. 16mo. Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, P.bs., New York 
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Twenty lively sketches of 
as many different varieties 

TY PES racy character-impressions is marvel- 
ous, while their irresistible humor 

San Francisco Chronicle: ‘ There is not a dull 
line in the book; a sense of humor dominates the 


FULL OF wit, SARCASM, PATHOS 

of ministerial . The 

intuition displayed in these keen, 

bubbles up nearly on eve:y page. By Rev. J. M. 
CAMPBELL. 

chapters, and anecdote and quiet satire enliven the text.”’ 

12mo, cloth, $1. FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, PUBS., 5. ¥, 
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LEARNING THINGS 


We Are All in the Apprentice Class. 















When a simple change of diet brings back health 
and happiness the story is briefly told. A lady of 
Springfield, Ill., says: “ After being afflicted for years 
with nervousness and heart trouble, I received a shock 
four years ago that left me in such a condition that 
my life was despaired of. I could get no relief from 
doctors nor from the numberless heart and nerve 
medicines I tried because I didn’t know that the coffee 
was daily putting me back more than the Drs. could 
put me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left off coffee 
and began the use of Postum, and against my convic- 
tions I gradually improved in health until for the past 
6 or 8 months I have been entirely free from nervous- 
. ness and those terrible sinking, weakening spells of 
| heart trouble. 
’ 

' 
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What Sterling is to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 





‘Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 
if you will write us. 








* My troubles all came from tne use of coffee, which 
I had drank from childhood, and yet they disappeared 
when I quit coffee and took up the use of Postum.” 











ts : Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. e 

KR? Many people marvel at the effects of leaving off e ul Cf) la 

i \ coffee and drinking Postum; but there is nothing 
i : marvelous about it—only common sense. INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 

) \ { sat is a destroyer—Postum isa rebuilder. That's een ts. tected Dept. R Home Otice: NEWARK, N. J 
the reason. : 

' ae rudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World's Fair, St. Louis” 
S y} Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, “ The Si wht ree er - oe 

Vee | Road to Wellville.” 
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Tartarlithine 


goes right to the cause of 
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the trouble and removes it. 
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It eliminates the rheumatic 







poison and cures the disease. 
May be taken by the most 


delicate. 
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TONNEAU, $2,550 


Com Pare the toog “always winning” record of 
—_————— the Haynes Cars in over 20 official 
contests with the best average of any other make. 
That will show conclusively the immense superiority 
of Haynes Cars for perfect service in practical use. 
Take the best average. Buy a Haynes. A few 
cars ready for immediate delivery. 


A Beene of Mesmptionst Superiority, te the Bt. Kpute 






Prescribed and endorsed oy the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 
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